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BREWING, &c. 


S TRIC TURES 
A 
NEW MODE 
F 
[PRICE THREE SHILLINGS.] 


DEDICATION. 


we: "TO, THE | 
RIGHT HONOURABLE 
THE LORDS COMMISSIONERS 


OF THE ADMIRALTY. 


MY LORDS, 


TJ HAD ſome years ago the honor to be called 

into the ſervice of the Victualling, by an or- 
der from your LoxDsnies Board, to attempt an 
improvement in the general Syſtem of Brew- 
ing. The heavy loſſes which had, for a ſeries 
of years, reſulted from unſkilful practice, evi- 
denced by condemnations, and great diſap- 
pointments of ſupplies to the ſervice, were 
grown to that alarming magnitude, as to 
awaken the fears of the then adminiſtration for 
the ſafety of his Majeſty's fleets, particularly 
on account of the conſtitutions of the ſeamen 
ſuffering, 


iv DEDICATION. 


ſuffering, not only from the want of a re- 
gular ſupply of beer, but from the vitiated 
quality of ſuch as was ſerved to them. 


How far I was enabled to remove thoſe 
fears, effect a great national ſaving, and intro- 
duce ſome uſeful regulations, can be learned 
from the Journals of your Lordſhips Houſe, 
and the Certificate granted me, of which a 
copy is annexed x. 


I hold it a duty I owe your Lordſhips, 
to ſuggeſt my fears for the ſucceſs of a NE wW 
PLAN OR SYSTEM OF BREWING, now about 

| | £1; ad 


* (Cepy of Certificate.) Lonkes, fora 3; 
| ndon, Auguft 19, 1783. 


„Me the Commiſſioners for Victualling his Majeſty's Navy, do 
* Certify, that Mx. GEORGE BLAKk E has, by the Directions of the 
* LORDS COMMISSIONERS. or TRE ADMIRALTY, beer 
& empleyed to introduce a NEw SYSTEM OF BREWING BEER, fer 
&« the Te of his Majeſty's Fleets : in which Service he has acquitted 
4 himſelf to our Satigfuction; the Qualities of the Beer brewed by him, 
« being greatly ſuperior to any we ever experienced before in the King's 
* Brewheuſes.” 2 5 
JONAS HANWAY, 


WN. LANCE, 
].__ SLADE. 
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to be introduced by your Loxpsn1Ps order; 
the ground of my fears, and the nature of my 
objections to the prineiples of this Syſtem, 
will appear from the following STRIC TURES, 
which I have taken the liberty of addreſſing 
to your Logpsnies, as the Guardians and 
Governors of our Seamen; and therefore in- 
tereſted in providing for the health and com- 
fort of that moſt generous, uſeful, and brave 
part of his Majeſty's ſubjects. 


U 


I have the Honour to be 
Your LORDSHIPS 
Mioſt obedient and humble Servant, 


GEO. BLAKE. 


3 r. H * 21 6 — 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Author of the foregoing ftriftures reſpectfully informs the public, 
that he has invented an Hydrometer, that acts on ſuch fimple principles 


as to preclude the neceſſity of weights, which have been conſidered as both 
; tedious and perplexing in their operation. . 


The purpoſes to which hydrometers in general have hitherto been applied 
in the brewery, have been confined merely to that. of aſcertaining the 
quantity of ſaccharine, or fermentable matter in worts; alſo the difference 
in the use value that is found in malts; which, in many inſtances, 
amount to from 5, to 30 per Cenn. This now offered to the public, not 
only poſſeſſes thefe advantages, greatly improved, but is alſo calculated for 
determining the extent of a vinous fermentation; à circumſtance of the 
higheſt importance; and, it is preſumed, not yet ſufficiently attended to. 
The intelligent brewer will eafily perceive the utility that muſt reſult from 
an improvement of this nature, which lead to a more uniform and ſucceſs- 
ful practice, in brewing at all ſeaſons of the year, than by any other 


method. 


The ſucceſs of brewing in ſummer, it muſt be confeſſed, has often been 


found extremely precarious. The author of this addreſs is not a little flat- 
tered, in having it in hispower to refer to the moſt reſpectable authorities of 
many gentlemen, in Great Britain and Ireland, who will bear ample teſ- 
timony of the benefits they have received from him in this reſpect, as alſo 
to the certificate of the Honourable Commiſſioners of his Majeſty's Victu- 
alling Office; in which ſervice it was proved, that beers brewed under his 
immediate directions, during the hotteſt part of the ſummer, although of ſo 


light a body, as is that brewed for the Navy, has been found good after 


the expiration of twelve months. 


It is certain, that every defirable effect that occurs to the brewer or malt- 


diſtiller, 
tation. 
path, to 


in their reſpective buſineſs, depends on a well-condufted fermen- 
The operator having rio certain guide, through this bewildering 
a proper criſis, for cleanſing, diſtilling, &c. often finds, in pur- 


ſuit of the end propoſed, doubt and uhcertainty; alſo a very great diſſi- 
milarity, in the intrinfic value of his commodities. To remedy theſe 
evils, and eſtabliſh a criterion, by which the whole may in future be regu- 
lated, this inſtrument is propoſed as an effectual means. But it is neceſ- 
ſary, in order to explain the various uſeful purpoſes, to which it is appli- 


cable for brewing Ringwood, Dorcheſter and Burton ales, porter, table 


beer, &c. to publiſh with it a Book of Inſtructions, by which will be de- 
monſtrated, from actual practice in different places, its general utility. 


This new in-vented HyDRoMETER, and Book of Inſtructions, together 
with an accurate Thermometer, packed in a mahogany'caſe, ſent, as per 
order, to any part of the three kingdoms, Price 4 Guineas. 


N. B. 


Such gentlemen as may wiſh to attend the Author's praftice in 


London, will be treated with on liberal terms. Letters, poſt paid, ad- 
pos to No. 15, Leiceſter Street, Swallow Street, will be duly at- 
tended to. | - 
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TEE art or buſineſs of He may be: 
-: cohfidered>as of the firſt Altional en- 
ſequence,onot only in a tommercml pom 5 
view, but as pjoducive! of that aſtdniſhing 
ſhare of the public ro Nene or ſupply, forthe 
exigencies of the ſtate; and exciting the 
greateſt |-exertions; tor. promoting: agricillture- 
If: viewed the ſtill que ii 
portakit-:inediuntiat us being: tbie iſoures vf 
that bale vigvurg and borpòrealoſtrength, for 
which: the inhabithbts of this iſland are diſtind 
guiffied f particularly che labouring part of them, 
above thoſe of the neighbouring nations, the 
cauſe of which har been aſcribed, by Ie f 
the firſt medical reputation, to chi ufe ef fle 
liquor þ-theſeconfiderations! Cannot Hab' f ie 
dining-the ingentuus an elk Ai ſpb c tor f (ay, 
chat man deſervct weliĩ of his country, who &. 
tends or makes imprbwririents in this noble 
art, and cri tlie othr hand, he ouglit che oon 
fideredt as an chectey ba hiv county, ho H, 
in any wiſe, impede, r e 
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the 3 of advances in a buſineſs, with 
which the health, not only of a large propor- 
tion of the preſent inhabitants of the land, but 
1 of e , Is nearly connected. 
2 aid to 15 5» had 
E * 11 Brewing: be d (U 
common, with other arts, likely to be pro- 
moted by men of long ſtudy; and extenſive 
practice ;and.if any man ſuppoſed to be of this 


deſeription, has acquired reputation enouglr 
te be thought worthy of being conſulted on any 


important point, touching improvements, al- 


derations, new modes, or ſyſtems, that have, 


for their object, the advancement of the art, 
particularly where the public or governimefit 


are more immediately intereſted, ſuch a man 


ſeems to have a right to becheard fairly and 
candidly. | And any reſervation on his part 


gught to be looked upon as highly criminal, 
and not leſs ſo ſhould. it be diſcovered, that 


his reaſoning and arguments are under the 
influence of prejudice, tereſt, partiality, or 
any. other ĩmpulſe but that of trüth. A man 
who maintains opinions either of his own or 


others, the truth of which has not been 


. by proof or experience, and who 
2217 E refuſes 
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enough to ſubſeribe to the truth. or principles 
gratify this | e any man, or party, Few 
ever dignified, are alike to be condemned, and 
are equally inimical to the advancement of 
n and the 580 of W ge 


But that man, who: is either aively or paſ- 


rely venal enough to ſacrifice, or proſtitute, 


his judgment at the ſhrine of intereſt or favour, 
becomes both an accomplice in, and acceſſary to, 
all the poſſible evil conſequences that may re- 
ſult, either to the nation at large, or to ſmaller 
ſocieties, and is unworthy of Ran confidence 
or e n 2 
Few cond or arts haves; banana Wilts 
Jouſly ſtudied than the Brewery for theſe laſt 
twenty years ; the practitioners therein had 
found to their coſt and mortification, that uni- 
form ſucceſs (which in general fell to the lot of 
other profeſſions, where the choice of the beſt 
materials was made the primary object) but 
ſeldom was found in the Brewhouſe, which 
BS- awakened 


4 E F A GiE; 


awakened the attention of ſorbe of the audit 
diſcerning among them, to ſearch for the cauſe 
why a buſineſs of ſuch national concern and 
berge private intereſt, ſhould be left deſtitute 
oſ chat clue or ſyſtem of practice which might 
ſecure both the ſatisfaction and e 1 82 
oe . en 1199 An 


Several attbniper ki teas * by f Gs 5 
of the ſanguinary and enterprizing proſeſſord 
of chemiſtry to ſubjugate and lay under heavy 
contributions the whole province of the Brewer, 
leaving him not the leaſt or moſt trifling- part 
of his practice, the true and ſucceſsful. ex- 
exciſe of which muſt be attributed, according 
to them, to a competent knowledge of the che- 
mical art; and many capital Brewers were 
amuſed with this ſpecious intimation, and pro- 
miſed themſelves great advantages by adopting 
new modes of practice, which were to be pro- 
ductive of profit. exceedingly abundant, not 
only from obtaining by the / firſt proceſſes, a 
greater quantity of the eſſential qualities of 
their materials, but by a ſubſequent improv- 
ed mode of treating the extract when under 

fernientation ; the reſult, however, proved. | 


T0: Rn. 
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tontrary to their wering ex pe 
in linen ein n turn, eee 


chemiſts, C no more 4. 4 ſpecies! of 

quackery,: ox new fort of alchymy ; and could 
| have nothing, farther for its object than the 
extracting from their pockets large ſums .of 
money, in which fome ſucceeded. . But the 
brewers were-not inclined to contend with the 


, out the ner _ ̃ of their claims. 


10 


That Wa is an a of if nan 
_ readily admit, but this they conſider is ad- 
mitting no more than what' may be ſaid of di- 
vers other arts and trades, ſome of which it 
might probably be offenſive to the delicacy of 
the chemiſts to mention. Their interference 
has however been productive of one very fen- 
fible and important effect, which is to con- 
vince the brewer of the dignity of his calling, 
by ſhewing him to what a refpectable body he 
ſtands related. Beſides, if he be not neglt- 
gent or inattentive, he may profit much by 
this intimation ; for it has been inconteſtably 
proved that a brewer by cloſe ſtudy and appli- 


cation, may be a chemiſt ; but that a chemiſt, 
however 


a 
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however eminent; cannot be a brewer, until 


he will condeſcend to quit his flaboratory, and 
attend the malt and brewhouſes for ſome years, 


and, with unremitting care and attention, ob 


ſerve the different effects of different modes of 
treating the ſame materials, throughout all the 


various proceſſes, both of malting and brew- 


| ing ; ; the very great diſſimilarity there is found 


in the qualities of barley and hops, the produce 
not only of different countries or kingdoms, | 


but of the ſame field or plantation in different 


ſeaſons ; and learn from thence the beſt me- 
thod of treating them reſpectively at all ſea. 
ſons of the year, and under all the poſſible ciga 

cumſtances that may occur. es * 


N Vos 
from the elaboratory, have diſcovered that the 
buſineſs of fermentation, on a large ſcale, 


is ſomething more than they could poſſibly 


have learned there, and that its wonderful ef- 
fects can be no where ſo well diſcovered as in 


the brewhouſe or diſtillery, the profeſſor may 
then return to his elaboratory, inſtructed and 
_ deemed worthy of being admitted an honorary 
member of the Society of Brewers ; and his 


WP 
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knowledge being improved, he may with great 
. me! tor | ard. un give wa | yg 
bb e, . chat * brewers" in yy 
neral. hold the profeſſors of chemiſtry. in high. 

timation ; but will not. moo to ns 
arte . _ 10 8 
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Til N 5 . al jo 
eta ts will: condeſcend to become  brew- 
ers, or that brewers ſhall become ſkilled 
in chemiſtry, the latter muſt content them- 
. Win walking i in their old, humble 

unaſſiſted by the reſined ideas or learned 
he ; 2s of the chemiſts, and ean only comfort 
themiſelves with the | 2opes, that by perſeyering 
in che dourſe of their milgar practice, and in 


will prove a ſecurity againſt. thoſe. — 
which ſome have deſcribed, as if more fatal in 

onſequence than all the evils which are 
eeded en ons box. 


? * 
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— of the ee riQures: i is 
den at aJoſs to determine, what the ge 


is, whoſe. ſyſtem of Brewing he feels him 
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fider him, and til 806 Lf 4 ordint 5 7 
ae 1 he muſt "be of x" ſuperior 5 
hibited as the n means of cooling che pros 
poſed improvements in brewing, is deſcribed 
in ſuch a manner as plainly to indicate i it be 
the production of: a genius not ti be found 
men of low education and Wen (£39 
— 17117 SHU x fi 2244 "2613 eV 18415 fri 
\To'a man \ ebidack  ditinguiid ue 
ments; I can: only look up with at io 
and muſt content my ff wich having inks & 
fortunate as to be enlightened-by ſeveral of his 
ingerſieus remarks! but it is unneeeflary. to 
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of the rege berg e 

rer e 122 3 8 50 21-3 e 
he reader is wedelt particularly to take 

notiee how little foundation chere ever was for 

an intimate friendſhip, ſuch as has been faid 

to be fabſiſting, betwixt Mr. Long and me, 


and which, by refuſing to coumtenance his 


9 at theexpence W of 


my 


my judgment, I have been charged with vio- | 
lating ; and in conſequence have drawn down 

upon myſelf the whole weight of his vengeance; 

and, no doubt with it, that of ſeveral of his ad- 

vocates and patrons. To avoid the dreadful 

effects of which reſentment, I appeal to a ge- 

nerous public, ſo far as reſpects their candid 

ſentiments of the matter. I am not ambitious 
of fame, nor have I the moſt diſtant idea that 
the public ought to interfere farther in a ſpe- 
culative buſineſs ; but feeling, as I do, the ne- 
ceſſity of reſcuing my character from an impu- 
tation, which I cannot be ſilent under, muſt 
beg it may be conſidered I could have no in- 
tereſt in diſſenting from this gentleman's opi- 
nion; but on the contrary have forfeited all 
right to any of the emoluments I might derive 
from a more complying conduct; and may 
henceforth confider myſelf as expoſed to all 
the artillery of this extrordinary genius's re- 
ſentment, for daring to differ from him in opi- 
nion, or for refuſing to ſwallow the gilded 
pill he offered me. It will be eaſily perceived 
that, as at the time of writing my remarks on 
the ſyſtem to the Victualling Board, I had nd 


idea of * them; ; ſome inaccuracies 
G of 
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of language may be found, which I had no 
time to correct, and indeed there will of courſe 
be many in the preſent publication; for I nei- 
ther aſpire to nor am ſolicitous about the repu- 
tation of claſſical elegance, but truth and a 
knowledge of the ſubject derived from experi- 
ence; aid cannot but think myſelf juſtified in 

attempting to ſhew the fallacy of Mr. Long's 
reaſoning: and that having fully proved, that 
the principles which he lays down in ſeveral 
caſes are falſe, I am not afraid to riſæ my re- 
putation by- intimating that the whole of his 
theory is viſionary. I am truly concerned for 
the deception that has been practiſed on the 


Victualling Board; and if they have been ad. 


viſed by profeſſional men to adopt his expenſive 
ſcheme, I am ſtill more ſurprized that ſuch 
men did not ſee that the whole of the ſyſtem 
was unfounded, being in no one inſtance ſup- 
ported by matter of fact. 
Such is my opinion ; and I hope, aer peru- 
ſing the following ſheets, it will not be ſaid 
I took it up raftily. In ſtating facts have ad- 
| hered literally to truth; I hate reaſoned” on 
thoſe facts as well as my ſlender abilities would 
permit; and v0 refer the whole to the can- 


our of the reader. 
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TY OW _ ſoever my pride 6 a8 4 pro- 
feſſional man might be hurt at the idea 


of hevieg that province, in which I have la- 
boured near 30 years, invaded by a gentleman, 
who profeſſedly comes forward deſtitute of the 
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knowledge of even the firſt principles of brew. 
ery ; I could not but be anxious to learn on 
what groumd his ſyſtem was formed, more eſpe- 
cially as I found a Patent had been taken out, 
and that he was patronized by ſo reſpectable a 
body of gentlemen as yourſelves ; -and alſo 
countenanced, not only by the principal malt 
diſtilters in and about London, but likewiſe by 
ſome of the eminent brewers. My firſt effort 
for gratifying this curioſity, was in the uſual | 
mode of applying for a ſight of the ſaid patent 
or ſpecification thereon, but this ſcource of in- 
formation failed me. My next ſtep was to 
obtain an interview with the author, if happily 
I might find him. To this I was the more 

encouraged, as having had a few hours conver- 
ſation with him in Dublin, previous to his em- 


| barking for England; at which time, he gave 


me ſome intimation of his intention to apply 
for a Patent for an Improved Syſtem of Brew- 
ing; and preſſed me hard for a continuation of 
our acquaintance, or friendſhip. Perhaps he 


_ conſidered me as a public character, and, as 


ſuch, likely to promote his intereſt in the above 
buſineſs ; though he at that time gave me not 


the leaſt idea what his ſyſtem conſiſted of. 


= 


ta) 


In order that we might the better cult 


the propoſed friendſhip, the night he left 


Dublin, he gave me his addreſs in London, at 

Anderton's coffee houſe. There, on the even- 
ing I arrived in London, I went to enquire, 
but could hear nothing of him; and at differ- 
ent times ſince made ſeveral fruitleſs enquiries; 
but afterwards, at the time I tried for a ſight of 
his Patent, which was on Thurſday the 10th 
of Feb. 1791, I found his lodgings, at No. 11, 
George-ſtreet, Adelphi. He ſeemed over- 
joyed at the fortunate event of our meeting, 
ſaid he had long wiſhed to ſee me; and as he 
was now circumſtanced, declared he was de- 
termined to introduce me as hs brewer, into 
the king's buſineſs ; adding not a man in the 


kingdom ſhould be truſted beſides myſelf. 


Hou flattering ſoever this might at firſt appear, 
I was ſtill in the dark about the grounds on 


which his great improvements were to be formed. 
But on the Saturday following, he gave me his 
manuſcript Pamphlet, containing the whole of 
his ſyſtem, defixing that, after having peruſed 
the ſame, I would write to the | Board, to 
approve, if I could, of its principles ; and this 

was to ſerve, as a means of my being in 
| troduced 
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troduced into his / employ. I had his | Parnphlee 


dut a few hours before I returned with it, 


and intimated to him my not being ſatisfied 
therewith, and ſtated ſome objections, which 


he attempted to explain away; but by no 


means did. Our converſation was interrupted 
by company; and a ſtop being then put to 


the buſineſs, I left him. Not long after 


I parted from him, I mixed with a com- 


pany, where this very buſineſs was made n 


principal topic of diſcourſe ; and when it was 
underſtood by one of the company, who was 
my particular friend, that I had formed ſome 


acquaintance with Mr. Long, it was preſſed hard 


on me, as a duty I owed my reputation and 
family, immediately to withdraw myſelf from 
any further connection with him, as it might 
greatly endanger my name and character as a 
brewer. I replied, that my fituation might 
thereby become truly critical, more eſpecially 
in regard to the Board, to whom I was under 
obligations. Thus the affair was in every re- 
ſpec very unpleaſant : it was however at laſt 
thought adviſeable to communicate the buſi- 
neſs in as brief a manner as poſſible to the 


chairman of the Victualling Board, in order 


that, 


1 


chat, if in future Mr. Long ſhould advert to 
my name, as in any way abetting his plan, I 
might have an opportunity by that means of 
being exculpated. This ftep I purſued ; but 
the chairman made a very. unexpected uſe of 
my intimation, deſiring my attendance at the 
Board on Thurſday the roth When I : ap- 
peared before them, I met Mr. Long, who at- 
tended at the ſame time, and from him re- 
ceived ſome treatment inconſiſtent with the 
character of a genteel man, ſuch as 1 took 5 
to be. In concluſion, I was defired * 
Board to give my ſentiments on Mr. La O 
ſyſtem in writing; which I did in the follow- 
ing remarks ; but as they do not contain all [ 
had to fay, having been haſtily written in obe- 
dience to the injunction laid upon me by the 
Board, I ſhall enlarge farther on the ſeveral. 
Antigens in the 3 Stri ure: 
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On 4 Propo fal for introducing a New 
Mode of Brewing, by — * Eſq. 
rn Dublin. 


ON HIS INTRODUCTION. 


THIS beautiful piece appears to have ſuf- 
fered materially in the concluding part, which 
ſeems very unequal to the beginning. Mr. Long 
ſets out with delineating in a lively and ftriking - 


manner, the limitations which Providence has 


ſet to the powers of the human mind; ſhew- 
ing how infinitely ſhort of perfection the moſt 
enlightened of men are found to be, and the 
ſlow but progreſſive advances of ſcience and 
art, in general; but with a truly generous con- 
cern for the fatal neglect which has for a cen- 
tury 


1 I 97 3 | 
tury paſt been evidenced in the brewery, which 
it ſeems has received little or no culture ; he 
proceeds to remark generally, (and very pro- 
perly) that many and great obſtacles ſtand in 
the way of improvement; blind prejudice for 
traditional cuſtom, and obſtinacy, of the moſt 
inveterate kind, which even repels conviction : 
ſuch it ſeems are the brewers in general, con- 
ſidered by this writer, who appears to have taken 
no ſmall pains to convince them, that the 
e to which they are wedded, is founded 
in ignorance and darkneſs, and that the better 
one which he recqmmends is a perfect, or com- 
plete, fyſtem z ſome have gone ſo far as to ſay, 
that Mr. Long, after having owned that per- 
fection is not the lot of human nature, announc- 
ing himſelf as the author of perfection in this 
| ſyſtem, would have the world to believe him 
more than mortal ; eſpecially when it is con- 
ſidered that he diſavows any knowledge of the 
buſineſs from actual practice. I ſhallnot take up 
the time of the Board by animadverting farther 
on his introduction, except to remark, that it 
is in general conſidered, no buſineſs has received 
greater improvement than the brewers within 
theſe laſt 20 years; nor are there in my opinion 
22 D among 
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among the profeſſors of any of the arts, men of 


more liberal ſentiment, if not of the moſt en- 


lightened underſtanding, andprobably theremay 
be many amongthem men who, like myſelf, will 
not readily yield their aſſent or ſubſcribe to the 
truth of ſuch new doctrines as are contained in 


the following articles. But before I enter 
Upon the unpleafing taſk of reviewing them, 


muſt firſt obſerve, that all muſt be compelled 
to acknowledge the truth of one of the gentle. 85 


man's remarks, that the brewing bufineſs is a 


| ſeries of operations in chemiſtry, a competent 
knowledge of which art they muſt alſo neceſ- 
ſarily admit to be uſeful ; but this will never 


be allowed as the only clue or qualification | 
for brewing, any more than to be a cook, not- 
withſtanding the boiling of potatoes, or any 


other vegetable production, comes in for a 


ſhare for the chemical art. I now proceed 
to the diſcuſſion of the ſeveral Articles. 


ARTICLE 


(39 "F - 

eng ARTICLE THE FIRST. | 
Mr. Long alludes to the mode adopted for 
making malt as an erroneous one; on this 
ground, that the courſe of vegetation attempted 
to be brought round thereby is inadequate to 
the purpoſes of producing good malt, merely 
becauſe no attention is paid to the diſcrimi- 
nating betwixt the ſeveral qualities of the grain 
previous to its being committed to the ciſtern 
for that purpoſe; pointing to two, three or 
four different kinds, the production not only 
of different fields or countries, but from one 
and the ſame field; and that the attention of 
the maltſter ſhould be directed to the elaſſing 
them out reſpectively, or culling them for the 
end of differently treating them in the proceſs 
of malting. What the mode of culling may 
be which he means to recommend, I do not 
remember he has touched on; but had he at- 
tended properly to the matter, he muſt have 
diſcovered that nature in this reſpect has not 
differed from her ordinary mode of working 
throughout the whole of her productions, in 
both the vegetable, animal, and, if he pleaſe, 
he may add, the rational world; that is, that 
there xe innumerable inſtances in which the 
| D 2 ſmaller 


( & ) N 
ſmaller bodies are found to poſſeſs equal, and 
often ſuperior, quality to many larger ones of 


the ſame ſpecies. For example, ſmaller ani- = 


mals, a greater ſhare of vivacity or ſpirit ; 
ſmaller men, a greater portion of intellectual 
capacity. If this remark does not in general 
and in all caſes hold good, I ſpeak however 
from actual knowledge, that it will apply to 
the ſubject now under conſideration, that as 
there are to be found in all barley, ſome corns 

very inferior in ſize but vaſtly ſuperior in qua- 
lity to ſome others, which yet will take the ſame 
time to compleat the germination as the large 
ones, and if it was found practicable to ſeparate 
them for the purpoſes alluded to, the end 
would be defeated vp the means. 


ARTICLE Tux SECOND. 


The author's opinion and mine are in exact 
uniſon in this reſpect, having found by expe- 
rience near 20 years ago, that I could draw off 
the worts much quicker and dryer, from malt 
bruiſed than from what has been ground: the 
reaſon rollers are not brought into more gene- 
ral uſe is, becauſe every fituation will. not 
| admit 


( ar ) 
admit ofthe machinery which e 


ARTICLE. 1a THIRD. 


1470 „, Bandy ipod an 
the author in any part of his: remarks under 


this Article: whatever ground he miglu have 
to charge the malt diſtillers, with an error in 
putting on their liquor too Hot, he ſhould have 

ſpared the brewers, until he had learnt that the 
firſt article in their creed, is to adapt the heat 
of the firſt liquors to the malts, as they ſhall 
appear capable of bearing, conſiſtent with the 
purpoſes and intentions ultimately to be ob- 
tained in the quality of the beer; and that on 
the heat firſt given the liquor, applied to the 
malt, depends principally their ſucceſs; for 
an error committed in this firſt proceſs, can 
ſcarcely be remedied by any ſubſequent treat- 
ment, and conſequently the - brewers cannot 
admit of a partial or increaſed heat being given 
to the maſh tun, while the extract is forming: 
for he has leſs to fear from a decreaſe of a few 
degrees than from the contrary, which, com- 
municated in the manner propoſed, muſt 
operate 
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operate in a very violent and partial manner, 
and it would be of leſs moment to him, if he 


was compelled to ſuffer a loſs of part than to 
endanger ſpoiling the whole; but I believe 
few, if any, has experienced the truth of the 
author's poſition in this reſpe&, by having 
much of the eſſential is of the malt in 


en. ur. 765 


| 1 
I totally deſpair of ever being converted to 
the belief of that doctrine, contained in the 
author's paragraph, under this head, wherein 


he fays, that the firſt liquors by adhering to 


his rules might, with the greateſt ſafety, be 
uſed from 20 to 30 degrees lower than uſual ; 
and muſt alſo proteſt gain the . of 
a heat of 208. 


Were I to admit of the principle, whichT 


by no means do (ſave that any method which 
would preſerve an equable heat, while the ex- 


tract is forming, would be a pleaſing acquiſi- 


tion) I could not conceive that the means of 


accompliſhing it, propoſed by the author, 


would prove effectual: but as I confeſs myſelf 


not competent to judge how the tubes are to be 
con- 


623 


conveyed into the tun, whereby every part of n 

the maſh ſhall at the ſame inſtant receive the 

| ſalutary effects of the warm liquor; and as I 
am equally ignorant of the method how the 
large metallic plate at the fide or bottom of the 
tun, made fire proof, can produce the ſame 
effect with ſafety, I will not trouble the Board 
with any further remark on either of _—_ X 
| Manocuvres, | 


ARTIC LE THE: FOURTH. 


The ms continues with that politeneſs : 
that he is diſtinguiſhed for, to lead us on, ſtep 
by ſtep ; and now excites our attention to one 
of the moſt formidable evils, by, his account, 
that can aſſail the brewhouſe, deſcribed as the 

ſource and origin of moſt, if not all, the ill 
flavours that malt liquors are often found to 
poſſeſs. Iwill not contend with the authorfor 
the non-exiſtence of. evils that are ſometimes 
produced by ſuffering the worts to lie too long 
in the under back; but muſt ſay that they 
rarely have occurred, at leaſt where I have been 
concerned; and muſt farther remark, that from 
my perſonal attendance on the Burton, Dorcheſter 

PF | ht 
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and Ringwood breweries, where no more than 


one copper is employed, and their worts per- 
haps in ſome inſtances brought preciſely into the 
dangerous ſituation deſcribed, and that no ill 
effect has reſulted from it, at leaſt none that 


Has come under the power of the ſenſes to de- 


tet. However, ſuch as have been converſant 
with drinking the ale above alluded to, - 
will admit that their celibrity does not conſiſt 
with being repleat with thoſe ill flavours which 
the author mentions ; but if he has anticipated 
advantages by his propoſed mode of ſetting 
aſide the uſe of the under-back, which the 
brewer has never yet experienced, it becomes 


every one who is ſolicitous to make the moſt. 


of his trade, or to excel in his commodity, to 
attend to it. = 


I am ſo far from an opinion that the means 
propoſed for removing the above ſuppoſed evil, 
will lead to the introducing any imaginary good, 
that I ſuſpe& the very contrary effect; for to 
me it appears altogether inconſiſtent with the 


very nature of things to commit a wort, which 


in this ſtate has received no help or aſſiſtance 
from the * quality of the hop, to 


commit 


( 25 ) 
commit it to the refrigerator, and almoſt" in- 
ſtantly toreduee it, perhaps, from 1:50 or 160, 
down to go pr 55 degrees of heat; fo great a 
ſhock or fall in this, its infant ſtate, I ſhould 
tremble for the conſequence of; and as 1 difa- 
vo the principle, it will not be neceſſary on 
this head, to treat of the means, viz. how the 
machinery is to be applied, which appears to he 
of ſo complex a nature, with ciſterns, cocks, 
pipes, refrigerators, pumps, &c. as wholly to 
bewilder one of my ſhallow capacity; one thing 
I was happy in being fully able to underſtand, 
which was, the author's concludingremark, that 
all veſſels, receiving a running fluid, muſt be 
placed lower than thoſe from vrhich the ſtream 
proceeds : a _ n e 


ARTICLE THE FIFTH. 


This article opens with an 8 
average time given for the boiling of hops, 
though the author ſeems to have been miſin- 
formed, (if his knowledge be from — 
only) as to the real average time, which 
makes 2 hours and upwards, whereas it is in 
moſt inſtances near fix 1 however, this he 

E „ will 
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66 
will ſay makes the more room for his im- 
provement, which is propoſed to extend to the 
ſaving of 25 per cent. or upwards, by prevent- 
ing the eſcape of the moſt valuable part of the 
ſubject by boiling, which he propoſed to effect 
by not boiling at all, at leaſt not more than 10 
minutes. I admit with him that the eſſential 
oil of ſome, but not all, vegetables, does 


fly off at the boiling point; but ] a little ſuſpect; 


in this inſtance, it will ſcarcely come up with 


the full meaning of eſſential oils, to aſſert. that 
that fine fragrant quality, which exhales from 


the hop during its boiling, or perhaps at a lower 
degree of heat, and which many ingenious 

men have tried, but in vain, to fave; I ſay its 
volatility is ſuch, and ſo little attached ta the 

other parts of the ſubject, that however it may 
be admitted as an eſſential part, like every 
other aromatic ſubject, is in one continued ſtate 
of diſſipation from the time of their firſt pick- 
ing, throughout every period of its exiſtence. 
How much ſoever there may be in theſe re- 
marks, I will not affirm; but ſurely we may ap- 
pcal to the teſtimonies of our.own and others 
lenſes, who have attended to the qualities of 
ſuch hops that have been kept for a year or 
15605 - upwards, 


A 
| upwards, which exhibit no ſigns of the pre- 
ſence of this fugitive principle, more eſpecially 
if they have been kept in an airy ſituation ; 
however, if it be a ſingular ſentiment of mine, 
though I hope this remark on the conſtituent 
or eſſential principles of hops has ſome founda- 
tion in truth, I will chearfully bow to better 
judgment; but admitting that infuſing or 
: ſoaking them for a day or more, before they 
are uſed, for the purpoſe of detaching from the 
reſt, thoſe lighter and more volatile parts, be a 
good practice, which I am inclined to favour, 
I cannot be a friend to the mode of doing it 
with hot water, as alluded to by the author ; 
for if the heat of the atmoſphere, together 
with the action of the air, be found ſufficient 
to deprive them of this treaſure, how much 
more ſhall the combined powers of fire and 
water, carried to a heat of 175, and from thence 
up to 212; and this too, after having been ex- 
panded and digeſted in a more moderate ſtate 
of heat for 12 or 14 hours before? I fay how 
much muſt theſe circumſtances tend to pro- 
voke ſo ſubtle and capricious a ſubject as is 
that now | undet conſideration ? If not to depart 


wholly from the other component parts by eva- 
22 : 3 | 
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poration, to form new arrangements, and run 
into newcombinations. That theſe fi iggeſtions 
are not altogether hypothetical, muſt occur to 
every one who has at all attended to the 
change t that is brought about by every culinary 
0 operation in the taſte, "ſmell, and every 
other characteriſtical property of all vegetable 
ſubjects, by being long expoſed to the fire; 
this leads? me lite remark under this article, the 
miſtaken opinion of the author reſpecting his 
ſaving of one barrel in the ſcore, by not boiling 
his worts longer than from 15 to 20 minutes. 
I am compelled to acknowledge that there are 
ſeparated from every vegetable and animal ſub- 
ſtance, or ſubject, while boiling, a certain eflu- 
via peculiar to the faid ſubject; butof that ex- 
treme rariety, as not to be brought under the 
cognizance of any of the ſenſes, except thoſe 
of ſmelling, and that not univerſally, or from 
every vegetable. Malt, which has gone through 
a ſpecies of fermentation, ſo far as to decom- 
poſe i its original conſtituent principles, has by 
that means been conducted forward to be fit 
for that proceſs called brewing; by which its 
ſaccharine quality is intended to be wholly dif- 


lodged from its barky tenement, and then 
committed 
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committed to the copper for boiling; while 
under that operation, no other ſmell is found 
to iſſue from it than what is to be perceived 
to proceed from common ſugar boiled in 
water; and, like that, obſtinately refuſes to 
yield to any attempt that may be made to leſ- 
fon its gravity by boiling; for after repeated 
trials which I have made both in town and 
country, to find out if any loſs in this reſpe& 
was ſuffered by boiling a quantity for any 
length of time, even till it has been reduced to 
a third, fourth, fifth, or ſixth part, the reſult 
has uniformly confirmed me in this truth, that 
not the leaſt loſs has been ſuſtained; for after 


introducing the ſame quantity of water, which 


has been found to have evaporated, I have per- 


ceived that the gravity by the hydrometer has | 


been what it originally was. 'Theſe experiments 
have not been made but with a ſtrict atten- 


tion to the true temperature of the fluid by the 


thermometer bringing it to the exact ſtate it 
was in before boiling: the force of conviction, 


in theſe experiments, has been ſo powerful as 


not to leave me a doubt of the truth, which is, 
that no ſaving of the eſſential quality of the 
malt will be occaſioned by ſhortening the time 

| 5 of 
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of boiling or cooling; that a change of hs 
quality of the conſtituent principles of the malt 
is made by boiling, I muſt admit; but woe, 
as brewers, are moſtly fond of believing that 
it is a favourable change, not an injurious one, 


by continuing to a longer period than is ſpe- 


cified in the author's ſyſtem, who is ſilent 
about his motives for boiling at all; beſides 
that of ſaving a loſs, which, having been al- 
ready treated a Jam of courſe led to * 


SIXTH ARTICLE. 


The matter treated of nit this OY bears 
a great reſemblance to that of the preceding one, 
differing only by treating more on cooling: that 
there are benefits ariſing from quick cooling, 
I readily admit ; but the benefits which I con- 


ceive to be derived therefrom, are materiallydif- 


ferent from what the author ſtrenuouſly con- 
tends for; his being confined merely to that of 
ſaving of the eſſences of the hop and malt; but 


mine, thoſe of preſerving the wort, which by con- 


tinuing too long in a warm ſtate might run into 
a premature fermentation, which, in whatever 
degree 


. N 
degree it is ſuffered to take place, will certainly 
injure that fermentation which is the brewers 
intereſt tocheriſh. Much need not be ſaid on this 
head; as notwithſtandingmy admittingof quick 
cooling as an improvement, I have not inti- 
mated that the author's mode of refrigerating, 
will be found adequate to the propoſed im- 
provement. My doubt; on this poftit firft aroſe, 
chiefly, from the viſt quantities of cold water 
which would be found'ni neceffary” for his pur- 
poſe; but I have now more fully calculated that 
matter, and find that every tun of beer will re- 
quire at leaſt 5 tuns of cold liquor or water to 
bring the wort from 212%, or a boiling ſtate, to 
the temperature of 65, "reckoning; the Water at 
55 degrees by Farenheit's therrtiometer ; but 
what effect this ſudden change fr from extreme 
heat to cold, may produce on the quality of the 
worts, I will not attempt to ſay; nor have 1 
ever been able, ſince the firſt intimation of 
the ſubject, to conceive how the works can be 
adapted to ſuch a plan, either on a large or 
ſmall ſcale ; nor can I conceive but that it muſt 
neceſſarily be attended with a great deal of 
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N the management o f the working tun, and a 
referepes made to cir mitances of great loſs, 
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enc in mo the L weries in 
Engla out of 0 255 f e me 
Wl: with many inſtances of this kind P and when 
2 | 1 [= | apy. węry is erected under my. immediate 
ﬆ# dired jon, Teauſe the tuns to be placed in as 
temperate 26 fituation as poſbible, where exceſs 
of heat or cold hall not effect, them ; and I 


can produce inſtances « of ſuch as have adopted 
| this method far upwards of 10 years,; and actu- 
ally brewed more, in the be benen 6 conſtantly, 
than in the winter, being in a large trade in the 
country, without one accident 01 the above 


kind having e ever occurrec 
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F The plan of ATE the tuns ans a 
4 of current of cold liquor in the ſummer months, 

if it can be done, will, I think, do no harm ; 
nor am 1 Re it will communicate 

büt ut th 9g” 

much good; at of Conveying 1 warm 1 li- 

quor 
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| ciently inſtructed to manage them; If further, 


more tuns be made or placed in ſucha fin 


as the author deſeribes, there can be but little 
danger of having his worts too cold. 1 have 
carried theſe remarks to a much. greater length 
than I intended ; but cannot conclude with- 
out intimating, that Mr. Long's ſummary con- 


cluſions, intitled Obſervations, containa full 


evidence of the truth of his aſſertion that he is no 
brewer; he is certainly conſiſtent and in order, 
when he holds up the vaſt importance of con- 
ducting fermentation to a proper criſis; but how 
it will fare with his young and tender charge, 


after being expoſed to the ſeverity of the torrid 


and frigid zones, or, in other words, what effect 
the bringing of any ſubject, more particularly 
afermentable one, through the differentchanges 
preſcribed by the author's plan, in fo inſtan- 
taneous a manner, is what I could not pledge 
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an opinion on; but if I was tempted to declare 
which fide my mind inelines to, I muſti ſay it 
was on the doubtful ; and that the bringing the 
warts ſound to the tun, (which the author al- 


dictions of the author's are ta be faund under 
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„of human nature; yet let us not repine 
* at the diſpenſations of providence, who has 
© wi, nay; ordered the hu» 
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e of utility. and univerſal benefit, which the 
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— hoppenss>that one, in pennt 
Nhiſenſe ant] Brace claim a ſupnri- 
«<; qxity, nts angth¹Eiand to me it. is ono of 
the moſt Fageth; and--farceable inftances 
% of the wiſdom and geodaels of the Creator, 
th rde his creatures; that arts and ſciences, 
© az welhoecelbry oas ornamental, :canoriever 
© AA TANEN OT from the nin collected, 
*« and. puiſſant efforts, of an iadividual. te- 
ceiyg that refinement, on arrive at that: ſtate 


latitude of the human underſtanding is 1 
found capable pf iaqpatting : were this the 

«« caſe, the main ſpring theſtimulousof action, 
cs would be loſt ; the,mipd of man, muſt, in 
the end, become torpid and ſluggiſh for 
the want of matter to employ its operations 
4.9%; and a mental langour, and indifference, 
1 pervade.. all ranks; in ſociety. But it is 
ordered, and . wiſely: ordered, otherwiſe; 
4 fox, which of en peint out the art, that, 
9 fig its birth, has not receivodaeuei vation ? 
Which of us can point out the fcience, that 


bas not been found fuſceptible vf improve- 
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This ingenious writer proceeds as folloWs 
« At is a clear and lamentable truth, that in an 
attempt to improve, there are matt) md 
great impediments to be ſurmounted none 
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La. 3 — nte difffculties and 
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i ue pee every day, that none ein be 
igtiorant of the truth of in poſition ; but, 
hen improvements are ſo ghring,' that 
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- Idonotthink mbit. quite at liberty to can 
ie the writer, thus far, hag any partie / 
lar deſeription of men in view, teich thaſes 
bis general remarks, apply, as the brewer has 
Wann been gamed. if: ben therafors ft, to 
Was e 
tho next paragraph brings him forward as the 
object, which, the writes, wiſhes to xelieves | 
where he obſeryes,: *#/theſa refle@ions a b 
«+ reſult of a mature, confidoration/ on the pre- 
t ſent ſtate, of brewing, an art of the greateſt 
moment in this kingdom: yet, which, on 
* retroſpective view, I ind to have received a 

very moderate ſhare of culture.. What - 
a * eee for directing his en- 

| 8 Tete. dong, or forming 
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by his account in the certain advances that are 


made in all other arts and ſciences, the brewery 
alone excepted. That the ſturdy ſons of the 
brewery, ſhould be marked out as the moſt 
unfiniſhed, andtheleaſt ſuſceptible of improve- 
ment, or that they ſhall be found to be full a 


century behind the cultivators of other arts, is a 


conſideration which, but for their ignorance 
and unfeeling natures, muſt render them ex- 


tremely miſerable ; not to mention the idea of 


being placed ſo low in the ſcale of the arts, 


dat out of their numerous body none can be 


thought worthy of receiving, or capable of 
giving, a word of advice to another, be his 
practice of ever ſo long ſtanding, or extent; ; or 
Jet his attention to his buſineſs, in all its parts, 


have been ever ſo great; but all muſt be in- 


fulted by the intruded leſſons of ſuch as avow 
themſelves ignorant of the moſt trifling part 
proached for their obſtinacy in refuſing to be. 


| Heve all that the writer ſays. It is high time, 


indeed, ſome have already ſaid, that the brewers 
5 ſhould 
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Howl fan ork, and, with a becoming ſpi- 
1 conſequeneIwhes at 
— — — 
do to make up lecturex o ing Mo 
this wonderful genius, if the worldaviſbennꝰ 
know? orwhathiis calling. profeflian;z orwhaobe 
he came? Jam quite umprepiretl taimſwer um 
1 riet ene I /balieve che 
| did-aoticotre:! -butsthe: h ,j 
point: But to proceed 115 hrudsd Ruine 
Aiszoligt nach 101 50 tindw nonst2bilinon 
-<-have been farther led to them: N 
| « Ae dies) ——ů — 
J oppoſition. I have received, .in gg-cadeavayr 
ta explode a bad. ad introduces iuſt and | 
proper ſyſtem; an, oppoſition. the. baſis 
+< whereof is anctignadgntbeulage of gur 
«« ceſtors.;:85 if e ere hound t6.a-ycpcratign 
« « far their errors, and 9 
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action. Not ſatisfied with having once upbrai.- 
ed the brewer, by drawing a picture of his 
wretched and deplorable ſituation, he now un- 
mercifully drags him over the fame . 
1 856 oblerving's 


cc Within theſe one On Py years , it ap- 
* pears, that the art of brewing has received 
little or no improvement, ſave the applica- 
tion of the thermometer and hydrometer; 
« the deficiencies, the imperfections of the 
„ mode, at preſent univerſally adopted by 
*© brewers, are ſo ſelf-evident to any perſon at 
all acquainted with the art, that I made it 
* my peculiar ſtudy ; and after a variety of 
«© experiments, produced, I will be bold to 
% fay it, a complete and eligible ſyſtem ; a 
. ſyſtem, whoſe ſuperiority, over that at pre- 
«« ſent in uſe, all have hitherto allowed ; yet 
none have been bold enough to ſtep forward 
% and cheriſh, but {till continue to tread the 
** beaten paths of ignorance and error.“ 
I muſtbeg leave to call off the reader's atten- 
tion for a moment, from theſe bold aſſertions 


of the * to the firſt lines quoted 
| from 


(1485 1) 
fromhim (p. 350: admitting the truthof which, is 
it not as clear as the ſun at noon day? is it not 
as ſtrongly implied as words and language can 
make it? that the writer is really more than 
mortal; that he is one of thoſe rare inſtances 
never before met with, who poſſeſſes ſomething 
more than a ſuperior degree of ſenſe and capa- 
pacity ; that he alone is that puiſſant individual, 
who hath out- ſtripped even refinement itſelf, 
and is now ſet down in that very ſeat, (per- 
fection,) which for wiſe reaſons, had been de- | 
nied to mortals, 1 32 


The accumulated wiſdom of mankind, or 
the experience of ages, has not been found ſuf- 
ficient for ſuch great and wonderful things as 
he has done; and how eaſily will the writer's 

deſcription of the obdurate temper and diſpo- 

ſition of the brewers be verified. None 

elſe could refuſe to be enlightened by ſo great 

a luminary; or to adopt that ſyſtem, which 
all have allowed the ſuperiority of.” Senſible 
of the weakneſs of my optic powers, and 
fearful, that by gaz ing too long on ſo great a 
reful grncy, may prove injurious, I reluctantly 
| 8 _ turn 


ta}? ©» 
turn from it, to purſue the writer's farther ro. 
marks, Ah I thus: 


ox The only apology to be e this pin 
*« tinacity that at preſent occurs to mie, is the 
«© ſplendid and vaſt fortunes amaffed by brew. 
© ers, in ſeemingly a very ſhort ſpace; which 
% people, of confined ideas, are apt to imagine 
is owing to the perfection of the art, which 
ig a miſtaken and erroneous opinion; and 
+ how flattering ſoever the appearance may 
be, I am ready to prove, to the ſatis faction 


« of every unprejudiced man, that the proceſs 


js inadequate tothe deſign; imperfect, and 
«« injudicious: and I will farther aſſert, though 
my aſſertions may prove as diſagreeable in 
the ears of ſome, as the croatings of the i/} 
** boding Raven, that I not only point out the 
* amendments, additions, and alterations, 
* neceſſary and defirable, in the proceſs of 
„ brewing ; but alſo a much more expeditions 
** mode of accumulating my.” 


O bers, Rif-necked generation of brewers! are 
there amongſt you ſuch, to whoſe ears the 
melody and cadence, of the writer's muſic 


(45 ) : 
ſhalt de like the croatings of the :/ boding Ra- 
- ven ? Win none of his wiſe precepts atture 


you to beeome his difciples, by renouncing your 
errors, attending to his amendments, ad- 
_ ditions, and alterations, which are neceſſary and 
defirable in the proceſs of brewing? Surely, if 
every other perfuaſive failed, this laſt ſhould 
| have its weight with yau, viz, that of an expe- 
ditious mode of accumulating wealth: if gold 
has no charms far you, the writer may well 
deſpair of making converts from amongſt you: 
js it fancy, or do I really perceive ſome 
ſmiling, at the writer's metaphor of the croak- 
ings of the ill boding raven? And, obdurate 
in error, retort it on him, by remarking the 
ground that he has taken, and the mighty 
powers he aſſumes, are ill boders of ſucceſs : | 
fach faithleſs, incorrigible ſcoffers, who re- 
fuſe to ſoar with the writer, into the exalted 
regions of ſcienee, and participate with him 
in the reſined pleaſures, that are inſeparable 
from the acquiſition of knowledge, deſerve no 
other reply from him, than, that as they are 
fo confined in their ideas, and fo groveling in 
their views, they muſt prove a diſgrace to 
WY. ſtation but that in which they now ſtand; 

and 


(6 

and if, by the writer's important diſcoveries 
in the art, and miſtery of brewing, they were 
to be precipitated into the poſſeſſion of wealth 


too haſtily, it might prove dangerous to men 


of that deſcription; therefore the writer will, 
from his great goodneſs, be inclined to leave 
them in full ſecurity, to enjoy the ſmall ſhare 
of knowledge, which providence has alloted 


I ſhall now venture to proceed a little far- 
ther with the writer's remarks on the brewing 
buſineſs, which brings forward a fair defi- 
nition of what it conſiſts; or to what genus, 
or claſs, it belong; but for this piece of in- 


formation, the brewer might have remained 


all his life time ignorant of the high rank 
he ſtands allied to, which ſhould prove no weak 
ſtimulus with him, to cultivate, in his hum- 
ble ſtation, the good opinion of that learned 
body, by adopting all their meaſures: for, 


*« The brewing buſineſs, being a ſeries of 
chemical operations, requires more judgment 
than moſt other arts, as a compitant know- 

ledge 


LAW 
8 ledge of miſter is almoſt gau 
5 8 


"a Mr. Piawer, Ws Ih you chink of 
your ſelf-ſufficiency ? Will you- any longer 
contend with ſuch reſpectable authority, or 
doubt of the ſucceſs that muſt reſult from 
cloſing with the writer by renouncing the errors 
of your former ways: be no longer deſpiſers; 

you can no longer plead ignorance; for the 
mouth of chemiſtry has founded it in your ears, 
that your art, in all its parts, is circumſcribed 
within the pale of, chemiſtry ; and although it 
is not ſaid, you are left to draw your infer- 
ences, which are very eaſy and natural, that 
perfection can never be obtained without the 
aid of ſome of its profeſſors. What perverſe 
tongue do I hear muttering, when the profeſ- 
ſors of chemiſtry made their perambulations 
through their province? did they make tenders _ 
of their aſſiſtance to none they found in it, 
but the brewers? Did they paſs by the ſugar- 
baker, tallow-chandler, and others, unnoticed. 
For we ſuſpect, according to what the writer 
has ſaid of our art, that all others, even the 


match maker has no room to deſpair of ar- 
riving 


6 0 


riving in deve wake abit eber 
art, if they will but yield to the inſtructions of 
chemiſtry ;. a word of reply from the writer 
to ſuch character, even of the moſt keen re- 
ſentment, would be to pay them too great a 
compliment; far they have ſufficiently declacd 
to the world. of what deſcription they are: 
buſy bodies, ꝓrying into other men's buſineſs, 
and neglecting their om; and this folly ac- 
counts for the very great neglect which has 
boen evidenced in improving the art of brew- 
ing oomplainedof by the writer, who alſo, in the 
next paragraph, remarks, ** Into what a va- 
«+-riety of unſkilful hands has it fallen. all 
n calling themſelves brewers; (and, with a 
truly patriotic ſpirit, remarks farther) It 
, would be happy for thoſe who are obliged to 
« drink. beer, that the legiſlator would inter- 
t fere and prevent any perſon from brewing 
1 for public ſale, who had not firſt obtained 
rm a certificate that he was, in ſome meaſure, 
1 * of his buſineſs.” 

There is no e out of che way. of 
interruptions and impertinence. I am now 
again, ſtopped in * * the writers 

| narra- 


= (a ] 
narrative by the unmannerly interference of 
another who remarks on the neceſſity of the 
legiſlative interference, that it ſhould extend 
alſo to prohibiting any from giving lectures 
or leſſons on brewing, until a certificate had 
deen obtained of his competency : and how 
the ſubject begins to aſſume a very ſerious turn, 
who are to be cenſors ; for amongſt the brewers; 
none can be found worthy ; they are deeply 
immerſed in ignorance, and wholly under the 
influence of error; Mr. Long is but one, and 
his ſyſtem, even ſuppoſing for a moment that 
it is eligible, yet as it is but beginning to be 
promulgated, much of his time muſt neceſſarily 
be taken up in inſtructing ſuch an intractable 
ſet of men as the brewers, which of neceffity _ 
muſt preclude the public from the enjoyment 
of ſo valuable an inſtitution as the above; 
which, when the writer ſhall have ſo far 
been ſuccefsful in his labours, as firſt to 
have fubdued prejudices, and opened the 
minds of ſome in different parts of the king- 
dom to conviction, ſuch may be admitted by 
him as maſters of the art, and as ſuch be an- 
| nounced to the world, under ſuch circume 
1 H ſtances, 


( 50 ) 


ſtances, and with ſuch regulations, his patri- 


otic views may be likely to be carried into 


. effect; and i in time from, amongſt} his pupils 


and converts, o there. may. probably be ſome : 
found, who. may be worthy: of being ſtiled 


maſters extraordinary in the art. Iam far 


from wiſhing to out- run, or anticipating ad- 
yantages that; may accrue to the public from 
ſuch legiſſatixe interference; that the ſubject may 
probably i in time admit of fuch : a latitude, is 
poſſible; at leaſt, 1 have indulged an idea: of 
that kind. We are now, proceeding to his 
laſt paragraph i. e,.) . the goodneſs of the 


beer is generally judged to, be in proportion 
10 to the quanti 7 of malt and hops uſed for 


A the purpoſe. | A. fair ſuppoſition; but one 
« that does not always hold good.” The term 


good or goodneſs as a relative term, certainly 


is of various import, and has its limitations; 
but the ſubject to which it is now applied, 


can admit of no difficulty to its acceptation ; 
to fay that every ſpecies of beer or malt liquors, 
where even the ſame quantity of the materials, 


malt and hops are uſed, are of the ſame de- 


gree of goodneſs, would be to affert what 


com- 


A 
81 
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comrhon experience has proved to be Fake; ; 

but generally ſpeaking, where a ſuperiority of 
Sine of the materials az are uſed, the event 
proves, that Toonet or later the beſt beer is ob⸗ 
tained ;* Burton ale for inſtance, which has full 
| e more e of malt ir in it, than a any y other 
a. would be badly —_— 55 the moſt 
ſkilful brewer With a leſs proport on but to 
proceed; een he w fm we call a judicious 
. brewer, wholooks down with arr: on all 
«© below him, find to his coſt, "that good: malt 
and hops will not always produce good 
drink. Almoſt every artiſt cih, with Tome 
ce degree of « confiderice, , promile lot che judlity 
«a of bs production © or r fabrick ; boy — re- 
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1 « his  buſinat,” Ss on a ; chymical recs 
and therefore never certain; for at the e Very 
« inſtant he thinks himſelf ſecure, if is not 
2 impoſſible but all his hopes may ' be blaſted 
7 ſome diſagre . ble flavour obtained, - 
knows not how; « or an acidity he” cann 
« trace.” ty 2 3 x 3 HET 
© I cannot help = blog. I Bars "ha 
writer has been ſo illiberal in his reflections on 
| Ha 7 the 
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that there are fupercilious characters to be 


1 


the Saratier n diſpoſition of res 
large, he has but little room to expect making 


converts to his Syſtem ; for generally ſpeaking, 


if men are fools, they do not like to be told fo; 


claſſes of men, there can be no doubt; but 


flich comitetrptuoye! does not often 
ſtand: cormectect with a frier one; For it 


has been con fidered that pride and arrogance is 


the outer garment of a fool: if the brewer 


has at times to lament the want of ſucceſs to 


that extent which his ſtudy and application te to 
the noting of cauſes and effects might give 

him a juſt Aarm to, this ſhould be conſidered as 
his mis fortune, rather than to be made a matter 
of inſult; but when a man is told that 
his misfortunes, in this reſpect, are all 


owing to his ignorance of the chymical art; 


and that they muſt ever attend him until he will 
becoine a pupil to fuch as are adepts therein; 
who, be they ever ſo great ſtrangers to the 
practite of the brewhouſe, will lead him into 
a ſafè and ſure path, whereby not only uniform 
excellente is to be obtained in his beers, but a 
fav 885 29 per ent. and upwards; and if he 

but 


| 5 53 ) 
buteyendoubtof the truth, he muſt, be branded 
. ,opithat of contempt... The attentive 
- has. (and no thanks to the ſpeculative 
rer that in proportion to his care 
and watchfulneſs, be has been enabled to form 
for himſelf a dyſtem of Practice, nearly ade- 
quate to his wiſhes z under all circumſtances 
he is enabled, in ſame- meaſure, to apticipate 
the qualities of his barley before houſed ; and 
of his hops before picked; and to vary his 
practice as the ſeaſons may require: this ſurely 
is what the chymiſts muſt be ſilent about. 
The attentive brewer can, in moſt inſtances, 
arreſt his buſineſs in any given Rage of it, and 
judge of appearances or effects of the real 
cauſes, be ſuch effects fayaurable..or other- 
wiſe; this alſo is beyond the ken of the ah- 
ſtracted chymiſt's eye. In ſhort, it muſt ap- 
pear to every unprejudiced mind, that profi- 
ciency in any art muſt be wrought out to 
greater certainty, by men long inured to its 
practice, if ſuch, men are poſſeſſed of any 
tolerable ſhare of underſtanding. That many 
uſeful inventions have of late years made their 

appearance in the world, is readily admitted; 
but they have been chiefly-confined to the ma- 
thematics, 
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themafics, kydradlics, and the' different appli. a 
citibns of "mechanical powers; and tk his, | 
(to take up the writer's 75 at the introduction 

of His preliminary addreſs) 1 think we may 
trace the finger f Providence, which at the 5 
eſtabliſhment of the Economy of 1 nature, ems 
in a great meaſure to have circumſcribed the 
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de Afferted that 1 g trade 1 is, 
« AAP in & fate Gf irnperfCellon; this 1 incan 
700 to Gelhonfträte b by a ſtatement of facts; a 
« Itatefnieng fo Year | as to "make it almaſt ſelf. 
evident to the rieane capacity: for this 
* purpoſe let us take a compleat ſurvey of the 
66 Whsle Pröcele: intelttgaifg High an ane TY 
order as they ſtand.” 7 


Con- 


WW; 
Confidence i in Aa writer, Jays the humble 


on modeſt. Barton“, | . is diſagreeable to a 
9 * readers, becauſe. readers may have as good 
+ an opinion of their judgments, as the writer, 
66 and would rather ſeem to teach them ſys 


* Shan be jought byany; one,” W een 
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1 is. but toq evident, that the. writer bas, 2; 
2 far, uniformly ſhewn a ſpirit and diſpo- 
ſition. no way allied to.ghat,.of his country- 
man, Juſt now quoted: faying-is proying no- 
| thing ; ; and ſaying too much js worſe than, ſay-. 
ing too little ; truth needs not the diſguiſe of 
falſhood, nor will ſhe at all ſuffer in her mo- 
deſty by being expoſed, naked. and unadom- 
ed: nor appear leſs beautiful #0 thoſe Who 
hive known and taſted her innate charms, for 
all the oppoſition or perſecution ſhe may meet 
with; the may for a time, and a long time too, 
lay, as it were, ſmothered, and diſguiſed 3.1 
if peak from actual knowled ge) but it is.  impoſſi- 
| ble but ſhe muſt come. forth ſooner or later, to 


the confuſion of ee W 
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Abe writer bold andt arrogant ſpirir - has 

tainly is candour enough toe be fund ih the 
world, to give him or any other man of genius, 

aan dordimproyements ab!any kind, if the 

Principles of ſach-umpriverncits, as rapreſented 
imtheary, qe dheafppeamnce of being ratio- 
nally founded Mitnicnaitill not enmy cbnſent 
to — dragooned into a belief of what does not 
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The * bow W 5 2 | 
by the writer, who will-demonſtrate that the 
brewing buſineſs is in a ſtate of impe | 

by a e 064 of e &c. dc. 
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ARTICLE; on 15 6 


«Jt is cnftomary-for dil an 
14 abemt the firſt of October, to put his grains 
% promiſcuouſly into the ſteep to bring round 
ts the courſe of vegetation; when, for argument 
fake, ſome part will /ſhew-an kppeitanic'in | 
«« about thirty hours after talæir out whother | 
part forty, and a third part fifty heures: 
and yet a ſmall part never changes its ven- 
dition but to putre faction. For'I'wpuld be 
% underſtood," that even in one field of what 
is called good barley or bare, the grain is of 
« different qualities; a firſt; ſerohdꝭ afid chird 
ſort will be found perhaps fix-eighthis goody" 
andone. eighth middling; and about an eigne 
* of little value; Which, bor dle production, 
2 1 —_—Yy 


G1 
« and manufacturing of good malt, 8 to. 


«+ be'culled and ſeparated, and, made, cach by 
{Fog erty, die, 
« and avoiding the di diſagregabl le circu 


T of ſome being over-drawn, fe ore half-d Ira 
15 *anfl ſome not or Tufficiently aun: all | which, 
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She ebony Vom ö 
Hes author roſes the writer A page o. 
this 5 his is fir}, A 15 a 828 * y 
made Wy 7 5er 2 Pefiodl as thirty hours, from Fe” 
their roming from, the ſteep or ciſtern.;/ it is 
Ae Bt 15 er ner . alhdss tg. 
| CEN . for this plain ,reaſon.q, that 
8 Io; s a are irqmediately expoſed ta the 
— Air on. the ſurface of the > couch, . are. ſoon 


* 


deprived of their C woiſture,. ar and receive, no aſ- 


Il. 


| ſiſtance from chat warmth. which is produced 


or r generated | by that fermentation.) which. has | 
commenced. i int] the f ſeminal principles, previous 
to 1 he -jff ul mor of the : radicles, or roots, 
ane 40 the Kong: orward the back ſpear ; for 
ſuch Parts, of abe * . in the middle f 
5 the 
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No 1325 . 5 . ich. 55 
ies them, and hich ann not fail 44 on 
energy ts their own. active pt 
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of the work, fromthe eilte rn 5 To K 

be extremely various, ſo the ap 
wilt be Ale kent. Et 
getation al ruth. 28 f poſſible,” 
maltſtar ig diteffed to as i the & ent} 

on e Mal eCoccitbs wal i. wh an 
tenfionoÞ whidrhs, as nelt as h e #7 
rethove/ thoſe fiBth below,” "Iman pa 
to'the furface? and vice verſa; rreventing 1 Cre 
by: a fedümtlance or exceſs Froot © or Fear in 
the one, and  deficienty in the other: but with 
the niceſt cart of the moſt feitful min, it may 
happen't that tlie end propoſed. t6 be obtained in 
turning, has: but in a partial degree taken 
place; it may happen that in one ſcoop « or 
ſhovel full of corn moved or turned, one hun- 
dred or more of ſuch grains as Half been before 
Expoſed to the cold on the ſurface, may be re- 
„ duced 
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duced to that ſituation again, "od that tao for 


many ſucceſlive turnings: and where this, is 


the caſe, a ſlackneſs of vegetatigg quſt be 
the conſequence ; ; but if the Writers views of 


claſſing or culling the grain, has reſpect to 
their different ſizes, I have ſpoken.) op. chat 


head in my remarks on the, Syſjeng, A4. 
the Victualling Board. (page 19) and, as 
to that portion of grain which Mr, Long 
alludes to, as never changing its condition, 
but to putrefaction, Jam of opinion Yery > 
little of that deſcription. will be found in 
barleys that have been carefully ſcreened i as tg. 
the effect produced in the maſh tun, or the fla 
vour of the worts, by the vegetation in me:, 
of the com not being ſo perfect. or fully ac- 
compliſhed as in others, there can be no foun - 
dation in truth or experience: for from what 
has been remarked on the procefs « of malting, 
it appears impoſſible but it muſt ever be the 
caſe, that ſome few grains will. be found at the 
time it is brought to the kiln, with the back 
ſpear not quite . as it is termed, which 
ſignifies that a longer time was neceſſary for 
nature to complete that operation; and it is 
known! to ſuch, as are conyerſant in the malting 
buſineſs, 
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malt to be ground at all, 
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50 ſort are only cut, and the greater part of the 


ſmall grain remains entirely whole, there- 
© fore cannot yield their produce ; and if exa- 
+, mined when thrown out of the math" tun 
6 will be nearly in that ſtate in which they are | 
«© put in: but were rollers to be adopted, it 
would anſwer all the purpoſes by Dattenihy 
1% or bruiſing the malt, and of courſe break 
* the kernels even of the ſmalleſt grain, and 
prepare it fully for the reception Et the 'H- 
« quors, preventing the Hol waſte: from 
'! the preſent method.“ ee DS ee 


My remarks under this Article are before the 
Victualling Board, and inſerted in this work 
(page 20). I do not think it neceſfary to add 
further on the ſubject than barely to hint, that 
I am not quite of the opinion, that what the 
writer terms the whole grown need be ground 
to a fine flour before the end of grinding, even 
the ſmalleſt might be fully anſwered ; and the 
ſecond, as he calls it, if but cut in that part 
where its malted contents lay will yield tb the 
impreſſion of the menſtruum; elſe what will be 
the ideas of a private gentleman in the Weſt 
of England, he who would never ſuffer his 
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ARTICLE, THE - THIRD. | 
1 
P „ The * are univerſally. put on I 
« * maſhing tun at too high a degree of heat, 
which operates with violence on the. fine. 
« flour of the malt, and taken off too cold ; 
therefore not a complete extract, as exceſs 
of heat or cold militates againſt the extrac- 
tion; nor can the brewer, from the pre- 
«© ſent method of maſhing, uſe his liquors 
„ with more ſkill; for, if they were let on at 
a higher degree of heat than at preſent, the 
keive might ſet, and the malt harden, and 
« in ſome meaſure become callous, and ren- 
«« dered incapable of giving its contents; and 
«« if the liquors were put on at a lower degree 
Jof heat, the keive might likewiſe ſet for 
want of a ſufficient heat.” 


Go Iam of opinion, there are few of my readers 
but will find with myſelf, equal aſtoniſhment, 
both at the Arrogance | and , ignorance of this. 
leading paragraph; and did i not conſider, my- 
elf as Writing to an intelligent and diſcerning | 


publics and not, to the author of ſuch incone 


[CY 


; ſiſtencies, I ſhould hardly think thaw worthy of 
a reply. From what fource or channel of 


information or inſtruction could he poſſibly 
find occaſion to make ſuch an inſulting decla- 


ration? As for experience, he confeſſes that 


has no place nor ever will with him: it is 
more than probable he has never ſeen the real 
practice of a brewhouſe in his life, nor as much 


as heard what thoſe heats. are, which he pro- | 
nounces too high or too low. But j in order to : | 


form a more conſiſtent idea of his folly and | 
weakneſs, we muſt proceed with the next - 


paragraph: This (he ſays) I remedy i in the 
following manner: Near the maſhing tun I 


« place a ſhallow copper or other veſſel that 
« will readily heat, the curb of which is on a 
« ſevel with the tun, which contains from 
« two to fix hogſheads (according to the di- 
«« menſions of the tun) more or leſs ; and at 
the lower part of the copper is a cock from 
« two to five inches diameter, more or leſs, to 
" conduct the heated liquor from the copper 


into a tube which paſſes down the external 
part of the tun, and enters it through an 


Fe aperture about fix inches from the bottom. 


then * g two revolutions through 
18 . 
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* 9 of the tun, and communicating i its 
Wönts as it paſſes through the 
; 3 * b emieut Aiſtange from the 
fit it tuts from the tun into 
Ittuate as near as poſſible 
. + coiiveaſy® to che opper or heating veſ- 
i n the ta er cilfern is placed a pump 

the purpo jg gnveying. the cooler li- 
chpper or heating veſſel, | 
a0 Ceive e the heat of 208 degrees 
1 Require after the firſt- half 
| Hb wt ther? dap it away through the 
ib in che maſhing tun as before, and ſo 
eon, as Laiſg. e "As the enk brewer finds i 
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＋ ac ering 4 10 chis Pans: * but li- 
«ac quors May, 15 ˖ the greateſt ſafety, be let 
%% the” malt from twenty to thirty 
4 © degrees Jower than the preſent practice 73 

** by which means it operates, gradually, and 
With gentlegeſs- ppming and expanding the 
elt and aw com, ant preparing it for oe 


* recepyion of ;ſharper pr -varmer liquor, ſo 
4% 28 to extract the whole of the faccharine 


may from the malt and raw corn 3 alſo the 
K 1 maſhing 
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05 ab tun, inſtead of loſing its firſt heat, 
«© which is done by the preſent practice, con- 
*« tinues to increaſe in heat every moment, by 


1 * conveying the heated liquor through the tube 
e in the tun: by which means the working 


« brewer, at the end of two hours, can have 
** the tun at any degree of heat he ſhall think 


* moſt fit for the quality of his malt or corn. 
Perſons who wiſh to ſave expence, may heat 


*« their maſhing tun at the ſide or bottom, by 
sa large piece of metallic fubſtance, made fire- 
proof, and fixed therein; which in ſome de- 
*« oree would anſwer the end propoſed, but 
with greater trouble and delay.“ 


I think it neceſſary to premiſe, previous to 
any further remarks on this Article, that, by 
the writer's frequently adverting to the term 
raw corn, it ſeems as if he had placed the 
brewery on the footing of the malt diſtillers, 
who uſe raw com or meal with their malt in 
the maſh tun, which the brewer, were he in- 
clined to do it, is by law prevented; a circum- 


ſtance the writer may not be apprized of. 


- 


We 


(& 

We are now to combat the charge exhibited 
againſt the preſent mode of brewing, or at leaſt = 
that part of it which perhaps is the moſt eſſen- 
tial, viz. forming the extract, The charge is 
not partial, but univerſal, againſt all. We are 
not told to what degree the error amounts; that 
we are left to gueſs at, or to learn from the 
- -writer's more abſtracted or private communi- 
_ cations ; we are told, indeed, ſomething of the 
effect that is produced by too high a liquor, 
and alſo of a too low one, which is that of an 
imperfe& extract, and (which is a very great 
diſcovery to the brewer) both effects are to be 
conſidered as but one effect. This is ſo new 
and novel a way of treating the matter, that a 
brewer cannot but feel himſelf chagrined at the 
idea, who has been duped out of conſiderable 
premiums, at times, for no other knowledge 
or myſtery to be obtained than that of going 
to the copper- ſide, properly inſtructed to take 
his liquor for every kind of beer, it having 
been intimated to ſuch that, on the forming 
the extract conſiſtently, by that means depends 
the whole of their ſucceſs; and that an error 
in this cannot be remedied by any ſubſequent 
means. By forming the extract conſiſtently 
K 2 is 
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is nor Wea merely ths odtainingp ths 1 whole 
of the eſſenrtal qualities'of the malt, but the 
forming if im fuck © way that the” different 
prineiples of thoſe qualities ſhall be fo arranged 
in the extract as tò concùr together in the av- 

conpliſhriterit of che end uhmatel propoied 5 
to be compfeted by fermentiom. Now, the 
brewers are made more fenffble of an error 
committed iti this refpect, than tliey are of 4 
toſs ſuſtained by having part of their property 
andrew n front the goods or grains; Theevils 
that rofult frot uftſkilful practice, on the 
forttier account, urhappihy for the writer's 
fyſtem, he does not ſeem to have the moſt dif= 
tatit idea of. The fine ffour of the rttaft fie 
feems to be rmoff atteibus abott preferving 
from being acted on with violet; but we 
will admit, for argument fake, that he has a 
Private ſyſtem for taking his liquors to be re- 
ſcrved for ſpecific terms of communication to 
the brewer; how is that heat to be cotmmutti= 
cated, in an cquable manner, to every part of 
the maſh of malt at the ſame inſtant, by means 
of his tubes aid warm liquor round the ſides 
or bottom of the tun. He having ſpoke a 
little of a too high and a too low quor, can 
"ib" 1 5 


- 
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not be reaſonably. offended at the brewer's xe: 
mark en this head, or of his ſuggeſting: his! 
fears for the conſequence that muſt reſult from 
the adopting of his mode ; for to him it can - 
not appear poſſible, but that thoſe parts of the 

malt wWhieh lay round the tubes muſt receive 
too great a heat, while the remoter parts may 
be too ebld. The brewer alſo, who is very 
tenacious of a ftrict adherence to the ſeveral 
kinds of malt he may have to uſe, and to the 
reſpecting the kind of beer to be brewed, who 
have ever found the heats which he has adopt - 
ed proved adequate to the end, cannot but 
ſhudder at the idea which is conveyed in the 
writer's afferting, that, firſt, a heat of 208 is 
required in half an hour, and can be commu- 
nicated by the adopting of this plan; and e- 
qually Joath will he be to let his firft liquor on 
from twenty to thirty degrees lower than at 
preſent, Without the leaft intention of ob- 
truding myſelf on the malt diſtiller, I cannot 
but be of opinion, that he, with the brewer, 
muſt have experienced that a very flight varia- 
tion in the heat of his liquors have produced 
a very ſenſible effect on his fermentations ; and 
RS] EC 
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it muſt be ſo: there is not an agent in nature 
but has its offices and powers aſcertained with 
the greateſt exactneſs. And can it be admit- 


ted, that fire or heat, even in its moſt gentle 


operations, ſhall not, as it. were, ſet its ſeal 

on every ſubje& on which it acts; no, verily, 
for every greater or leſſer degree of it makes 

its own diſtin& impreſſion. If this be true, 

by what mode of reaſoning can we reconcile 
the method recommended by the writer's ſyſ- 
tem of applying or communicating of heat to 
the maſh ; can it be poſſible but it ſhould act 
in 2 variable, violent, and partial manner, muſt _ 
not ſome parts be very much injured by an 
exceſs, while others ſhall receive no ſenſible 
effect. That part which the brewer ſuſpects 
to be moſt in danger of fuffering by cold is the 
ſurface of his maſh, and that part appears to 
be the moſt remote from the effect of the wri- 
ter's ſcheme. Without further animadverting 
on the matter, I feel myſelf compelled to re- 


mark, that the propoſition or end to be ob- 


tained, is both futile and unfounded, and is 


of the moſt dan gerous nature and tendency ; 


and of the means propoſed for the accompliſh- 
ing it can form but a faint conception; how 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral n of tubes can be admitted 
through the body of the tun without greatly 
incommoding it, or how a large metallic plate 
can be applied, made fire-proof to the ſide, 
or bottom of the tun, to anſwer the pur- 
poſe of tubes, is ſuch a ſtretch in the mecha- 
nic art as I deſpair of ever arriving at. 


ARTICLE ru FOUR TH. 


Every brewer ought to be mindful of the 

© time his worts continue in the underback, 
* eſpecially in cloſe warm weather ; for there 
*© are diſagreeable flavours received and im- 
<« bibed by the worts in that ſtate. 


Here ſome brewers are ready to catch at 
this expreſſion, and ſay, that the brewer that 
% would ſuffer his worts to continue to be for 
any conſiderable time in the underback, may 
** be totally ignorant of the buſineſs. Now, 
* oive me leave to aſk that brewer, what the 
** unfortunate- man muſt do who is not in 
poſſeſſion of a ſecond copper (which is nine- 
teen times out of twenty the caſe through- 
" out the country parts of England) with his 

20 firſt 
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* firſt worts. I anbver, that they anuſt li 
re put on the kieve, as the copper is not 
4+ teady for the reception of the fixſt-worts un- 
(til ãt is diveſted of the ſecond liquors, Which 
<4 operation takes up a eanfiderable time, and 
* much damage often happens there that is at- 
© tributed to other cauſes. To prevent the 
«« worts from thus receiving diſagreeable fla- 
« yours, I lay aſide the uſe of the underback, 
++ the grand cauſe of ſuch flavours, and, in- 
ſtead thereof, I place a tube at the cock of 
iche maſh tun to receive the worts as they 
come off, and convey them: to a ciſtern or 
* refrigerator, which is ſupplied with a con- 
1 ſtant ſtream of cold water, the worts paſ- 
„ ſing through that medium in ſpiral tubes 
4 ſoon looſes that heat Which: ſo often proves 
<< prejudicial to the brewers in warm weather ; 
+*:then:I paſs it from the tube into a veſſel in 
„avhichꝓumps are placed to return the worts 
„into the copper for the purpoſe of boiling 
4* off. N. P. All the veſſels for receiving the 
** cold worts muſt be placed lower chan the 
ouree from-mhich-the worts come.) 


[ con». 
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I confeſs myſelf at times almoſt ſtaggered in 
my concluſions, and I nearly queſtion the teſ- 
timony of my ſenſes reſpecting the exiſtence of 

a Character like the above: and were it not 
that I recolle& ſome aſſuming bold aſſertions 
of his made to.me, in the courſe of the few 
hours converfation I had with him, I ſhould 
be tempted to believe it all a deluſion ; but I am 
compelled to believe otherwiſe ; and that there 
is a character found hardy enough to ſtand up 
and harangue a credulous generous ſet of men, 
on ſubjects that would be inſulting even to 
ſchool boys ; and that there ſhould be found 
amongſt the officers of ſtate of ſo great a peo- 
ple as are the people of this nation ; ſuch as 
the writer has found either by their zeal for 
the good of the ſervice, or by their being wholly 
unacquainted with the nature of the ſubject, 
fit perſons for him to uſe his conſummate ad- 
dreſs on. What can the world think of ſuch 
a character, coming forward in that bold and 
impudent manner he has done, and aſſert that 
for a fact which he has no more proof for, or 
conceptions of, than what is at this inſtant in 
debate in the Divan at Conſtantinople ; what 
docs he know of diſagreeable flavours imbibed, 
| L or 
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or the ſource of them; can he put his finger to 
the real cauſe of any flavour, either agreeable 
or the contrary, that is found in malt liquors ; 

or what has he ſeen of the wholeof thebreweries 
In the country parts of England, to be ſo poſi- 
tive as to their having nineteen out of twenty, 
but one copper ; it would be paying him too 
great a compliment to attempt a refutation of 
this his remark, by replying, that according 
to the mode adopted for brewing, even the 
moſt celebrated ales, in nineteen inſtances out 
of twenty, . more than one copper would be 
ſuperfluous. I have indeed, in my remarks 
under this Article to the Commiſſioners, 
(page 23) admitted that ſome evils of the kind 
alluded to, have occurred; nor am I about to 
diſavow thoſe remarks; but they ſo very ſel- 
dom happen, even in the warmeſt parts of the 
ſummer, where a proper attention is paid to 
the buſineſs that they do not ſtand claſſed 
amongſt thoſe objects to which the brewers 
principal attention is directed. If any thing 
could have exceeded ſuch arrogance, or the 
inſult offered to our underſtandings, by aſ- 
ſerting that for a fact, or declaring that to be a 
ſtanding evil which is but little more than an 


imaginary 


1 

imaginary one, it is the means propoſed for 
the removal of it; may it not, with ſome de- 
gree of propriety, be remarked, that Belzebub, 
@ real devil, will, in this inſtant, be employed 
to caſt out an imaginary one, or that the agents 
| ſometimes uſed for catching A thief, are worſe 
than the ſuppoſed thief. Who that have given 
the ſubject the leaſt turn in their minds, can 
but be of opinion, that a wort coming hot 
from the maſh, and immediately plunged into 
a cold medium through a refrigerator, muſt 
receive a material injury in its conſtituent princi- 
ples; and inſtead of being rendered thereby 
more ſecure, from imbibing ill flavours, made 
abundantly more ſuſceptible of them; and 
who that have been in the habits from neceſſity 
many times, of conveying their worts, but for 
a ſhort diſtance, through pipes, but have found 
ſuch pipes, in ſpite of the greateſt care, to con- 
tract a foulneſs which often proves of the moſt 
malignant kind; and being confined, no me- 
thods of cleaning them have ever been found 
ſufficient; the conſequence has been, that the 
worts, by paſſing through ſuch corrupt chan- 

nels, could not but receive material injury; 
particularly in warm weather, when diſtem- 
L 2 pers 
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pers are the moſt predominant : now if evils 
of this nature frequently occur, where a wort 
is in ſome meaſure guarded by the reſtraining 
qualities of the hop; and when it has lain for 
a time, after boiling, in the coolers, to depoſit 
its feculencies before it paſſes through ſuch 
pipes as above; what can we hope for from 
ſending a raw wort ſuch a journey, without 
the leaſt preparation for its ſupport, either 
from boiling, or hops ; but the whole of its 
young and tcader parts left naked and expoſed 
to ſuch very harſh and inclement treatment, it 
muſt ſurely produce effects no way favourable 
to its flavour. | 


I hope my readers will excuſe my having, 
in my remarks on this head, deſcended a little 
towards abuſe : my only apology is, that the 
cauſe in which I have embarked, I conſider 
not mine only, but that of the whole body of 
the brewers; who, if they felt as I do, at the 
indignity, reproach, and inſult caſt on them, 
will, I doubt not, think me juſtified in meteing 
out to this great oracle, as he has meted to the 
brewers. I ſtand pledged to the public to 
communicate to them my ſentiments on this 
| extra- 
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extraordinary ſyſtem, in doing which, I ought 
faithfully to acquit myſelf, by not withhold- 
ing any part of my opinion. Accordingly I 
ſhall cloſe my remarks on this head, with my 
entire approbation of the principles of that 
plan in the laſt paragraph, for the diſpoſing 
or placing of veſſels that are to receive fluids 
from others lower than their ſource. I am per- 
ſuaded that no one that reads it, but muſt, 
with myſelf, admire the prettineſs of the re- 
mark, and be al ſo inclined to thank the author 
for this great diſcovery. | 


ARTICLE Taz FIFTH. 


The average boiling that the worts and hops 
% now receive is two hours and upwards; if 
the brewers are aſked their reaſon for ſo 
much boiling, their anſwer will nearly be 
that it makes the drink keep better, and alſo 
or the ſake of the hops, the longer they boil 
the more of the bitter is extracted, and the 
«« ſounder the beer will be; which is highly 
* erroneous : for two or three hours is not a 
*« ſufficient time to have a full and good ex- 
tract of the ops. Nor is a fluid poſſeſſed of 
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« ſo much gravity, as the worts capable of 
« extracting in that or any time their produce, 
„without loſing at leaſt 25 per cent. of the 
*© moſt eſſential and valuable part thereof, by 
* evaporation ; nor is it poſſible, from the 
«« preſent method of boiling the wort and hop, 
to have and detain their eſſences. 


Mr. Long has been a little unfortunate in 
his channels of information reſpecting the ave- 
rage time of boiling the hops ; it is to be feared 
"ſome one or other of the people he has had 
recourſe to for intelligence, have, at times, im- 
poſed on him. Itis a pity ſuch an advocate 
for truth ſhould be made the oſtenſible inſtru- 
ment of publiſhing falſhoods, and highly 
blameable ſuch a one muſt be, who would 
wiltully or ignorantly make a falfe ſtatement 
of ſuch matters as the preſent, which are of 
o intereſting a nature, more eſpecially when 
the purity of the enquirer's motives is conſi- 
dered, which is ſimply to explode a bad ſyſtem, 
and introduce a good one: and how will he be 
able to effect this great object (being "himſelf 
uaacquainted with either the eligibility of the 
one, or errors of the other) without the infor- 
„ mation 
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mation of ſuch as have had experience therein; 


and ſurely ſuch as are found capable of miſlead- 
ing the enquirer in an affair of ſuch moment, 
ought to be wholly excluded from the benefits. 
that are to reſult from perfect or complete 
ſyſtems ; for they ought to conſider that much 


is due to a genus like the enquirer, who has 


declared (not in vague indefinite, but poſitive 
and ſpecific terms) that 25 per cent. will be 


ſaved of the moſt eſſential and valuable parts 
of hops, parts which neither brewers or chy- 
miſts have hitherto been able to reduce to any 
palpable form, ſo as to define their conſtituent 


principles : but it ſeems the writer has entered, 


into the ſecret arcana of nature, and diſcovered 


that in her moſt curious operations, ſhe ſports 
with the property of the poor brewer ; and 


waſtes infinitely more than would be deemed a 


handſome profit: and what is ſtill a greater 


mortification is, that with this information, 
Mr. Long aſſerts, that it is impoſſible the evil 
can be remedied, without adopting his plan ; 


fer he obſerves, that 


«« 'The eſſential oils of all vegetables begin to 
** fly off as ſoon as they arrive at the boiling 
LS. point, 
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point, nor do they want the ſmalleſt degree 
of fermentation to give their contents; and 

hops being a vegetable, the eſſential oils 

t thereof begin to evaporate by the preſent me- 

* thod, as ſoon as they b oil, every moment eſ- 

« caping ; and while you are endeavouring to 

* obtain the groſs bitter and earthy particles, 

% which remain, you are loſing the high fla- 

« your and eſſential parts, which is an irre- 

* parable loſs, more ſenſibly felt than under- 

« ſtood. Suppoſe, for inſtance, it were aſked 

eat whoſe expence the atmoſphere is fo highly 

«© impregnated with the agreeable ſweet of the 

malt, and the pleaſing bitter of the hops 

« all the time the worts are boiling ; and for a 

** conſiderable time after the worts are let into 

the coolers. © It is ſo obvious that there is 
not theleaſt occaſion to comment upon it.“ 


I have before intimated (page 26) that 
the finer eſſential oils of ſome vegetables, 


Wt. but not all, begin to fly off at the boiling point; 

i wy : | | 

HK and ſome, I might add, at a much lower de- 
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bY a gree, but I have my doubts if the oil of that 

11 ſubject, which we are now treating of is an 
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fo looſely attached thereto, as to be in one con- 


tinued ſtate: of avolation, even without the 


agency of fire, or ſolving properties of the wa- 
ter as a menſtruum; but whatever foundation 
there may be for ſuch doubts, or ſuch diſ- 


tinction, it is evident that no attempts that have _ 


been made to reſtrain the flight of this fugi- 
tive principle, have been found fully fatisfac- 
tory ; the firſt exhalations have been collected 
for taſting, which have been found to poſſeſs 
no ſenſible qualities more than that of common 
water. Specific gravities have been reſorted to 
by boiling a decoction of hops made either from 
cold or warm infuſions, until it has been re- 
duced to any given quantity; which quantity 
has been again reſtored by the addition of freſh 


I have ſuſpended a piece of clean dry ſpunge over a large 
copper, which had but a very ſmall part of its ſurface left unco- 
vered by the boiling back for the ſteam or vapour to go off by; 
the ſpunge I hung in this uncovered part at the time the 
firſt wort began to boil, and remained till it abſorbed 
enough of what exhaled from the wort to ſqueeze into a clean 


glaſs, which was found to poſſeſs ſcarcely any thing ciffer- 
ent in taſle from common water; this experiment has been con- 
firmed by another, which was to collect the vapour from ſome 


hops boiled on purpoſe by themſelves in water in a cloſe covered 
veſſel]: what could be collected from this cover, of the vapour 
which was conſiderable, was apparently taſteleſs as the other. 


M water, 
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water, and its gravity found to be preciſely 
what it was before, that we are almoſt tempted 
to believe that the offices aſſigned by nature to 


this very ſubtle fragrant property of the hop, 


are not of the moſt eſſential kind as to the pre- 
ſervation or flavour of malt liquors ; elſe how 
is it that it has hitherto eluded the moſt accu- 
rate experiments of the beſt chymiſts to anna- 
lize the hop in ſuch a manner as ſucceſsfully to 
bring forward this principle in its own diſtinct 
characteriſtical form, with ſuch obvious qua- 
lities as we are ſolicitous of retaining. 


Our ſenſes . faculties are moſt wonder- 


fully apportioned to their reſpective functions or 


offices; thoſe of ſmelling ſcem to have an emi- 
nent preeminence over the reſt, the grateful 
odours of the delightful flower-garden awake 
in us ſenſations of the moſt exquiſite pleaſure, 
while at the ſame time we ſeem to bewail the 
incflicacy of our powers, for realizing a more 
perminent enjoyment of thoſe tranſient fragrant 
ſweets, which nature ſcems for a time thus 


profuſedly to ſpread around us; but who has 
ever been ſucceſsful in catching or ſecuring 


even the fainteſt ſimilitude of what is thus ſent 
abroad, 
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abroad, deſtined no doubt to the noble purpoſes 
of generation? And on the other hand, | 
how very inadequate are our powers to the 
corporifying or bringing to the teſt of any 
other of our ſenſes but that of ſmelling, thoſe 
naucious and malignant emanations that ariſe 

from putrid matter, with which the air is fre- 
quently impregnated, and what awefulpeſtilen- 
tial conſequences ſometimes reſult therefrom. 


In the two inſtances juſt alluded to, we per- 
ceiveasit were, the formationand decompoſition 
of natural bodies, or the windings on, and 
windings off of life; it is uſhered into exiſtence 
by a train of the moſt animating pleaſures, it 
departs in moſt inſtances with the moſt loath- 
ſome and baneful attendants, 


It is but natural that we ſhould ſuſpe& a 
loſs from the hop on the ground Mr. Long 
has taken up the ſubject; that idea has pretty 
much operated on my mind, and put me on 
ſeveral experiments; for being fully fatisfied, 
I have for a number of years adopted a plan of 
{prinkling the hops for an hour before they 
; have been committed to the wort in the copper, 
M2 with 
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with warm water, with a view to open and 
expand the whole body of the flower, the 
better to bring away that yellow farina ar 
mealy matter, in which it has been conjectured 
the above volatile treaſure lay ſpecificated, under 
an idea that the glutinous quality of the wort 
might, in ſome meaſure, cloſe up the little 
cells where it was depoſited, and render a lon- 
ger time neceſſary in boiling, before it was 
all diſlodged ; and as I conſidered this to be 
the chief object to be ſecured as much as poſ- 
fible, it became my care that it ſhould be left 
wholly in'the firſt worts, and thereby not ſub- 
Jett to another evaporation, by being boiled in 
the ſecond! the event, if not to the full extent 
of my wiſhes, inclined me to recommend the 
practice; for it has been ſtrongly contended by 
ſome, that they have found that ten pounds in 
an hundred weight might be ſaved ; for not 
only the parts of the hop, which we 
have been principally alluding | to, are ex- 
tracted the better thereby, but that the 
other more permanent qualities are more 
effectually digeſted, and left in the wort. I 
have likewiſe taken the hops which I have in- 
tended for uſe the day before brewing, and in- 

fuſed 


(( 

Fuſed them in a ſufficient quantity of Liquor, not 
only fully to ſaturate them, but to cover them 
at ſome depth, and draw the liquor therefrom 
on the morning of the brewing day, juſt as 
the firſt wort has been going into the copper, 
where the hops are then conveyed as at other 
times, and boiled as uſual. the liquor nat boiled, 
but conveyed to the wort in the coolers, when 
almoſt cold; this has been done with a vie to 
prevent an eſcape of this volatile principle; 
believing that we could, by that means, de- 
tach it from the hop, and not ſuffering it to 
be boiled, we ſhould ſecure to ourſelves the 
wiſhed-for end; and I am inclined to give 
this the preference for this _diſtin& purpoſe, 
to the former method of ſprinkling; but the 
heat of the liquor thus applied for infuſing, 
from, various degrees of it, which I have uſed, 
I muſt prefer that of ſummer heat, or 753 and 
for this plain reaſon ; that a greater degree I 
have found by ſmelling, would produce a very 
ſenſible evaporation of thoſe parts I was en- 
deavouring to ſave ; and at a lower degree, a 
__ ſolution of them was not obtained. 


1 am a little out of order i in -my manner of 
1 | 
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proceeding with Mr. Long's ſyſtem, as I 
ſhould have went on to ſhew his method of 
preventing a loſs on the above account of 25 
per cent. of the more eſſential and valuable 
parts of the * by * 


wy 


; me 


© This, he five, I remedy, as the great object 
of long boiling the worts is rendered uſeleſs, 
by my invention of taking the extract from 
„ the hops in a ſeparate manner from the 
„ worts; therefore I boil my worts no longer 
than from fifteen to twenty minutes, and by 
«© purſuing that method, I fave one barrel in 
e the ſcore, much time and fuel, and regulate 
Sx * Ea accordingly. 


ET fob: The manner in which I take the extract 
from the hop is as follows: I ſteep the hops 
*© the day before they are to be made uſe of, in 
*« a copper prepared for that purpoſe, and put 
in when the water is blood-warm, and there 

let to remain covered on a ſlow fire for at 

leaſt fourteen hours, and not raiſed to a 

4 greater heat than 175 degrees, till the laſt 

17 two hours, and then they muſt be brought 

„ to a {immer or a ſlow-boil, for a ſpace not 
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* exceeding ten minutes; then the fluid, Which 
« ſhould be no more than a ſufficiency to cover 
s the hops, is drawn off; this muſt be done 
at the ſame moment that the firſt wort is 
boiled off; ſo that this hop liquor may paſs 
through the refrigerator with the firſt wort, 
*« and proceed to the fermentation tun; then I 
run freſh liquor on the hops, and bring the 

hop copper to a boil as ſoon as convenient, 

as a boil in this ſtage cannot be detrimental ; 
<« the eſſential oil being in a great meaſure ex- 
* tracted, the hops continue in that ſtate until 
the ſecond worts are boiled off, and then 
«« paſſes as before; and if I have a third wort, 

« inſtead of liquor, ! put the wort on the hops, 

and continue to boil them for ſome time, 

by which means the whole of the extract is 

obtained.“ 


As I have not the leaſt deſire to ſwell the 
bulk of theſe ſtrictures, which indeed are al- 
ready carried out farther than I was at firſt 
aware of, it will be unneceſſary to comment 
further on Mr. Long's invention for obtaining 
ſo important an end as he propoſes; and as 1 
have ſtated my objection to the means, and 

; my 
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my doubts of the end to the Commiſſioners of 
the Victualling (page 27) I fhall conclude 
on this head, with one remark to my fellow- 
labourers in the brewhouſe: to what purpoſe 
has it been! Oh ye, my companions , that our 
care and attention Has been directed to ſending 
our worts into the working tun, without the 
leaſt poſſible ſediment ; were not our ideas that 
if this was to be the caſe, the powers of fer- 
mentation would, in proportion to the quan- 
tum ſo introduced, be proportionally injured, 
altogether chimerical and ill founded; for we now 
ſee by the plan before us that both the extract from 
the hop, and that of the malt, are both ſent off to- 
gether upon this long dark refrigerating jour- 
ney, with all their foul attendants, not the leaſt 
or moſt obnoxious part of which will be ſuf- 
fered to loiter behind, or on the way, unleſs 
there may happily be ſome little interceſſes or 
unſmooth parts in their ſerpentine paſſage, to be- 
friend ſome of the moſt ſluggiſh parts to ſtay; 
and as they will be perfectly ſecured from be- 
ing taken up as deſerters from their company, 
will probably take up their abode there, rather 
than again to be expoſed to the ſeverities of 
ſuch diſcipline; and invite others of the like. 
deſcription, 
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deſcription, that may 1 be puſhed 
through this narrow defile, to ſtay and aſſiſt 
in colonizing this new ſettlement. O my 
brethren ! a large field for ſpeculation is open 
before us ; and it behoves us to be very cir- 
cumſpect; for we are not to plume ourſelves in 
being in poſſeſſion of any one certain clue 
or principle, the ſterling value of which we 
muſt doubt of: it is not a partial ſacrifice we 
are called on to make; it is the whole that we 
muſt give up. But I proceed | to | 


Tur SIXTH 2 1 


* In the cooling the worts the brewers at 

« preſent ſuſtain a loſs of nearly. two barrels 
in a ſcore, partly by what is abſorbed by the 
© cooler; and as the external air is ever in an 
*« active ſjate, and particularly ſo in large 
cities whoſe atmoſphere is garified from the 
«© heat of the burning fuel, together with the 
_ « warmth of the inhabitants, that the aqueous 
6c particles are abſorbed from the air, which 
«© ſoon becomes dry, and of courſe heavier, 
and therefore deſcends towards the earth to 
« reſtore the loſs; and what object can pre- 
- «« ſent 
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*« ſent itſelf ſo opportunely as the worts in the 
_ « extended coolers of the brewers, that open, 
as it were, their boſoms with a timely draft to 

« oratify the thirſt of the air to which we are 
& © indebted for our exiſtence.” 

Will my readers excuſe my Sos 
for a moment; for I feel an undefinable 
ſenſation pervades my whole ſyſtem, and 
| a kind of faſcinating power has ſeized onall my 
faculties, thecauſe undoubtedly muſt be that of 
my attempting to traverſe, with Mr. Long, thoſe 
exalted regions of ſcience which none but the 
abſtracted metaphiſician, or the profound phi- 
loſopher, can be found capable of; what a 
groupe of the moſt animating ideas are cluſtered 
together in the above recited paragraph, and all 
of them both beautiful and ſublime; what a 
ſtriking picture does the laſt part paint on the 
imagination ! the writer, with that ingenuity 
which ſeems peculiar to himſelf, has cauti- 
ouſly guarded his readers againſt the dire ef- 
fects of being tranſported with a too ſudden 
burſt of fuchunparalleled ideas, and have adapt- 
ed, with wonderful addreſs, his gradations; 
and wound up our minds, by gentle 
and .. degrees, to the grand climax. 

I con- 


(7 
I confels myſelf to be fo lar brlr the i in- 
Aridi of them, as to wiſh for nothing more 
than the powers of a Raphel or a Titian, to 
portray on canvas what is ſo ſtrongly painted 
on my mind, which 1 can by no means do 
juſtice t to with the pen; were I to attempt con- 
veying an idea of what I feel on the occaſion, 
I ſhould begin by deſeribing the atmoſpheric 
air of great cities, paying its addreſſes to the 
extended boſoms of the brewers” coolers, and 
banquetting on the virgin ſweets which 
they poſſeſs, till ſatiated with the delici- 
ous draft, it riſes from the luxurious lap, 
and bears away the rich plunder which it 
diſperſes with a prodigal profuſion to the 
furrounding air; but what muſt the brewer 
feel, who reflects that theſe noon- day feaſts, 
and nocturnal revels, are attended with an ex- 
pence to him of near a tenth part of his moſt 
valuable property; ſurely he will be tempted 
to contract the wanton boſoms of his coolers ; 
and how can he more effectually do this than 
by allowing, according to Mr. Long's plan, 
no boſom at all; for it muſt be admitted they 
have their attraction: but in order to our being 


maſters of the — we muſt proceed, 
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ELLE | well know,” ſays Mr. Long, e that the 
«« judicious brewer will ſay, that in all evapo- 
* rations it is the aqueous particles which are 


the readieſt to fly off; and I totally agree 


* with him; but ſuch parts are ſure never to 


% depart without company, that portion of -- 


„the worts that eſcape, though for the moſt 


part aqueous, is poſſeſſed and combined 


„with the fineſt Pee of the matt and 
7 hops. 


By the following proceſs this will be fully 
«« remedied, when the wort is boiled off, it is 
conducted from the cock of the copper or 
e boiler into a tube of a proper dimenſion 


which paſſes the wort, from the cock to the 


large ciſtern or refrigerator, and there per- 
forms ſeveral revolutions in a ſpinal manner 
*« through the ſame tube, which is immerſed 
jn a conſtant ſupply of cold water, where it 
* loſes the greateſt part of its-heat in a ſhort 
time, and from thence continues in a ſtraight 
e courſe through the tube a little elevated, and 
of a ſuitable length, placed in brick work, 
*« until it meets a ſmall refrigerator, ſupplied 
*« with colder water from a reſervoir made 

66 ns 
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« for that purpoſe, at the head of the works, 

from whence a continual ſtream runs on the 
«+ ſurface of the tube down to the great refri- 
1 gerator, cooling it as it paſſes, in order to 
© enable the working brewer to ſend the wort 
« into the backs or working tun, at what de- 
« gree of heat he ſhall think proper ; the tube 
may be made of lead, or any other metallic 
«« ſubſtance.” 


No! ow, Mr. Brewer, you are put into full 
poſſeſſion of the means by which you may 
extricate yourſelf from that tax with which 
you have till now been ſaddled, viz. that of 
paying a tenth of all you poſſeſs, and that too 
of the moſt valuable parts of your property, 
to ſatiate the greedy appetite of a hungry ex- 
hauſted air, which have ever and anon been 
bending down to the boſoms of your coolers 
for that purpoſe. It is my misfortune to be 
of the claſs of thoſe beings, which nature has 
not diſtinguiſhed with any great ſhare of per- 
ceptive powers, and am on that account ob- 
liged to acknowledge, that in this inſtance they 
are by far out- run by not being able to com- 


. what is meant by Mr. Long's large 
ä ciſtern, 
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eiffern, or refrigerator, into which the boiling 


hot wort is at the proper word of command to 
be-fent off to perform divers evolutions, or I 


fhould have ſaid revolutions, in a ſphiral man- 


ner, and then to march off by a ſtraight courſe 
through the tube, a little elevated, (I fuppoſe 
is meant, a little up hill) until it arrives at a 
ſmall refrigerator, through which defile, or 
narrow way, the wort, with its numerous 
motley attendants, is, as I apprehend, to paſs, 
and attend ts the orders of the general or 


maſter brewer, who is waiting its arrival at 


the further end, and is to determine whether, 

in this long march, it has been ſufficiently re- 
frigerated ; but I cannot learn or conceive. 
what ſteps are to be taken, if it ſhould be too 
hot, whether it is to remain ſtationary for a 
time, or to take another journey ; neither can 
I underſtand what is to be done, if it ſhould be 
found to have received too much of the refri- 


gerating influence. As I have apprized my 


readers of the weakneſs of my powers, they 
will eafily excuſe my turning this part of the 
ſubject over to more enlightened underſtand- 
ings to explain. I ſhall confine my further re- 
marks under this head to that of a ſtatement 


or 


s) 


or mode of calculating the quantity of cold 
water that will be neceſſary to cop] one barrel 
of boiling wort, ſtating the temperature of the 
water at 55 ; which cold ſtate, af it could be 
poſſible for it to impart of its coldneſs to the 
like quantity of wort at-212, would reduce jt 
to 133 degrees and an half; the barral of wort 
thus reduced, would, by the like quantity of 
freſh cold liquor or water, and alike intimately 
communicated, would reduce it to a little-more 
than 94 ; a third barrel to ſomething more than 
74, and a fourth to 65. But as I conſider the 
worts by paſling through the tube cannot re- 
main to partake of all the effect of the cold 
liquor, which it would be capable of commu- 
nicating, I have added another the like pro- 
portion, which is five to one, which I am per- 
ſuaded will fall vaſtly ſhort of the real quantity, 

if the worts are to paſs in a haſty manner 
throu gh the refrigerator, which I apprebend 
they muſt of neceſſity, or the operation muſt 
be extre mely tedious. I have declared my 
intire approbation of quick eooling, but not 
by the means of refrigerating. 


Whateyer diſpatch might be made in cool- 
E — 
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ing by this means, I do not recollect have 
been once hinted, or what quantity of cold 
liquor may be wanting: the ſtatement which 1 
have juſt made, is on the ſuppoſition that the 
ſum or degrees of the boiling wort which is 
212, and that of 55 of the cold liquor being ad- 
ded together, will make 267; and the temper- 
ature of the two fluids interchangeably com- 
municated to each other, the whole muſt be 
found to be equalized and reduced to 133 and 
an half; but to effect ſo intimate a communi- 
cation of the two temperatures, x much time muſt 
be neceſſary, and conſequently ; a much greater 
quantity of cold water will be wanting. 
171 might appear as if I was $ about to invade 
the province of the chymiſt, by intimating that 
the plan now before us, if carried into execution 
in the manner deſcribed, will, in my opinion, 
be one of the greateſt violations of the laws of 
chymiſtry that can be committed. In all its 
operations or proceſſes, whether it be in form- 
ing extracts, making decoctions, or ſolutions, 
or any other act in which a decompoſition of the 
ſeveral parts of a ſubject is, or intended to be 

effected, a ſtrict attention J have ever under- 
| ſtood 


oi 
ſtood was indiſpenſably neceſſary to the ſepa- 
rating the pure from the groſs and. impure 
parts, and to the removal as far as poſſible 
the fæces, or every the leaſt degree of feculent 
matter; if this be thought neceſſary for ſub- 
jects, which perhaps in moſt inſtances has no 
other change to be wrought on their conſtitu- 
ent principles, than that of a reiterated opera- 
tion of what they have already paſſed ; what 
are we to think of a fermentable one, whoſe 
parts are to undergo a change more wonderful 
in the manner of its being effected, more criti- 
cal and important in its conſequences, than 
perhaps any one ſubject the chymiſts have to 
deal with; and can the brewer on the preſent 
occaſion ſtand an idle and ſilent ſpectator, and 
behold his worts coming from the refrige- 
rator, with the ponderous load of matter 
which uſed to be filtrated in his hop back, or 
depoſited in his coolers, but now promiſcuouſſy 
committed to the working tun, together, in 
one confuſed maſs; can he rationally expect 
a kindly and genuine fermentation, on which 
his fortune and reputation ſo much depends? 
Is there not juſt occaſion for his fears being ö 
alarmed, when he reflects that his ut-' 
52 O moſt 
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„ 
moſt care and attention were ever neceſ- 
ſary to keep on good terms with this capri- 
cious agent, fermentation? May he not juſtly 
deprecate her diſpleaſure, bringing an hoſt of 
ſtrangers to her aid? But having brought the 
wort to the tun, we are next to learn how to 


treat it in that ſituation. 


ARTICLE Taz SEVENTH. / 


It is not very uncommon for ſome brew- 
ers to have the whole of their brewings in a 
great meafure Joſt for want of ſufficient 
** knowledge in the management of the tun in 
hot weather; if the atmoſphere ſhould be at 
a greater degree of heat than the fermenta- 
tion requires, it then is in danger, and ſome- 
times paſſes from a vinous, to an acetous 
«« fer mentation; whereas in cold weather, al- 
though they let off their guile at a certain 
degree of heat into their tuns, yet by pre- 


ſenting ſo extended a ſur face to the external 


„air, it loſes that heat which is abſolutely 


** neceſſary for the completion of fermenta- 


tion, and therefore does not come up to it; 
by which means it never fines, nor loſes 


A 
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+ that flavour which is incidental to raw 
„ malt.” 
As fei es holds ſo a peced and 
dignified a ſituation in the brewing art, it 
- would be criminal and irreverent to paſs by it 
with indifference; and as we have ſo eminent 
an inſtance of cloſe and intenſe application, to 
the inveſtigating its nature and principles before 
us in the perſon of Mr. Long, we ſhall be 
left without excuſe, if we do not try to imi- 
tate him; but, ſome how or other, I cannot 
help being of opinion, that his ſyſtem (if it 
may be ſo called) is altogether hypothetical ; 
the gentleman, I am almoſt ſure, has been im- 
poſed on in ſome of his reſearches and en- 
quiries; he has perhaps met with ſome artful 
deſigning fellow, who, for the ſake of a trifle, 
has taken advantage of his weakneſs; it muſt 
be from ſome ſuch cauſe, that he forms his 
concluſions of the frequency of the loſs of 
whole brewings, for want of knowledge ſuffi- 
cient to manage the tuns in hot water. I. 
for my part, have met with ſcarcely one in- 
ſtance of the kind, in more than four times 
ſeven years; the limitations of the vinous 
and the commencement of the acetous fer- 


— mentations, 
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mentations, are ſubjects more cafily ſpoken of 
than clearly underſtood ; and the evils that he 
deſcribes which reſult from a too cold, or lan- 
guid fermentation, I muſt put in my negative 
againſt the exiſtence of. I will allow him 
thus much towards it, that if by the negli- 
gence or ignorance of the brewer, or by any 
other means the fermentation falls ſhort of 
ſufficiently opening, or attenuating the wort 
in the tun, by ſo much as this is incomplete, 
ſo much the longer time will it require to 
bring ſuch beer to a ſtate of maturity, after it 
is in the cellar ; but to aſſert that it will never 
come fine, nor loſe that flavour which is inci- 
dental to raw malt, is to aſſert what he nor 
none of his informants, or any other man, can 
prove: but we paſs on — 


«© The principal brewers, who work on ſo 

« extenſive a ſcale, and mix their different 
„ guiles in ſuch quantities, that if one brew- 
ing ſhould meet with a fatality, and be ren- 
dered unfit for uſe, it paſſes undiſcovered on 
the owners of the houſe, as the working 
© brewer will not, if poſſible, let him diſcover 
his want of judgement ; and hence it is 
*« chat 


(10 0 


* that ſo many diſappointments e to 
4 ſome . houſes. 


(The na brewers will not think them 
ſelves much indebted to Mr. * for this at- 
tack on their character. ) pa; 


« To be enabled to brew in the warm 
 * ſummer months, I fink my backs or work- 
< ing tuns in the earth, the deeper the better, 
* and cover them cloſe by an arch made of 
brick or other materials that will totally 
© exclude the atmoſpheric air; this I do as 
© near as poſſible to a ſpring or land drain, as 
their depth will naturally draw the water 
from them, which muſt be ſo contrived as 
* to paſs or flow round the backs or tuns. 1 
«« alſo introduce a large tube which paſſes 
0 through the veſſel, and from a eiſtern or 
© reſervoir, excluded from the heat of the ex- 
** ternal atmoſphere, I convey a colder water 
by the tube which paſſes through the tuns, 
and keep the worts ſeveral degrees lower 
than can be done by the preſent prac- 
tied, by which means I can procure a com- 
«© plete vinous fermentation i in the dog days. 
The 
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"The 8 the working t tuns deep i in i the 
earth may anſwer the ſame purpoſe which 


moſt judicious brewers have in view, in the 


choice of a ſituation for them; which is, that 


they may be placed as far from the influence 
of heat or cold, as poſſible ; the cloſing them 
ſo as totally to exclude all intercourſe with the 


air is incompatible with the laws of fermenta- 


tion; therefore inadmiſſable: the ſurrounding 


them with a ſtream of water can produce little 


or no effect to the beer, if the refrigerating in- 


fluence could be ſenſibly felt through an oak 


plank three or four inches thick; our poor ſea- 
men who turn into their cabins or hammocks, 
would be refrigerated indeed, eſpecially ſuch as 
ſail into high latitudes. But the tube undoubt- 
edly will produce ſome partial effect, or at 
leaſt thoſe parts which are in immediate con- 
tact with the tube, will enjoy the kindly and 
pleaſant influence of the refrigerator, but will 
part with a very ſmall, if any, portion of it to 
remoter parts. 


In cold or froſty weather, if the tuns and 
backs ſhould loſe the firſt heat intended to 
15 it through the proceſs by the fore- 


«cc going 


„ 
. going method, you may convey a freſh ſup- 
« ply of warm or boiling water by the tube 


: . which paſſes through the body of the backs 


or tuns, communicating its heat which raiſes 
« it to any degree the working brewer may 
« think proper. By purſuing this method, a 
«© proper fermentation may be had in the cold 
« ſeaſon. Thus from a given quantity of 
malt and hops, the beer will be better, 
« ſtronger, and of a finer flavour, if worked 
« according to this proceſs, than from the 
«« preſent practice, and ſtand the ſummer 
«© months much better, as the ſaccharine or 
«« fermentable quality of the malt is fully ex- 
* tracted and detained, and the eſſential oil 
and preſerving quality of the hops are alſo 
« retained, in the beers, and not ſuffered to eſ- 
*« cape by evaporation in the boiling ; beſides, 
4a vaſt ſaving there will accrue to the brewer 
by an adherence to my mode; a ſaving of at 
«© Jeaſt one barrel in a ſcore of the. choiceſt 
part of the liquor, from the time it is boiled 
off, until it is received into the tun; the 
«« conſumption of malt liquors will be much 
greater than at preſent; as the making of it 
ſo much better will be an inducement to the 
h lower 
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( 104 ) 
«lower claſs of people to refrain from the 
66 preſent immoderate and e uſe of 
« ſpirituous liquors.” 5 
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- It is a little extraordinary that Mr. Long's 
ſyſtem, through which we have been conducted 
to this laſt head, and all the way told of cer- 
tain ſucceſs, ſhould be ſubject to uncertainty in 
this ſtage, ſo as to need ſo much care and: 
trouble in rectify ing certain accidents to which 
it now appears liable ; in the firſt place, if the 

_ refrigerating ſcheme is found fully adequate to 
the purpoſe of cooling, there can be no dan- 
ger, if brought to the. tun at a proper degree' 
of their generating too much heat in fermenta- 
tion, by being ſituated as he propoſes; and on 
the other hand, in cold or froſty weather, if 
brought fafe thither, which it would be almoſt 
treaſon to ſuppoſe. otherwiſe, they certainly 
will be in no danger of lofing their heat while 
there, and conſequently can need no aſſiſtance 

from warm or boiling. water ; which, as I 
have before obſerved, can at beſt act but in a 

2 very partial manner: however, the eandid reader, 
2 being now in full poſſeſſion of the whole and 
exery part of the propoſed plan, will form his 

own 
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- own 1-condufions of its conſiſtence, unn num 
ber of SELF-EVIDENT FACTS, - ? 


One 3 muſt very forceably ſtrike "the 
reader's attention, which is, that at the conclud- 
ing part of this laſt article, Mr. Long, in the 
enumeration of the many advantages that would 
reſult from an adherence to his mode, ſuch as 
ſtronger and better beer, finer and of better 
flavour, &c. confines the ſaving that was to 
accrue from not boiling the hops, which, un- 
der Article the Fifth, is ſtated at 25 per cent. 
and one barrel in the ſcore from the fame 
cauſe, of the fineſt quality, or part of the 
wort; and, under Article the Sixth, near two 
in the ſcore were to be ſaved, by laying afide 
the uſe of the coolers. We now find the 
whole amount of ſaving reduced to one barrel 
in the ſcore ; and therefore are left to this cer- 
. tain or ſelf-evident concluſion, that one, both, 
or all, are not SELF-EVIDENT FACTS, but 
on the contrary SELF - EVIDENT FALSE - 
HOODS. 


I ſhall be extremely ſorry to give juſt occa- 
fion oe any to cenſure me for harſhneſs or ſe- 
TP 1 verity 
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verity in any of my remarks on the foregoing 


ſubject; I am ready to acknowledge that I 


have, in ſome inſtances, imbibed a degree of 


the author's ſpirit in my replies; but, if Thave 
indulged it toan immoderate length, I hope it 
will be attributed to this, that it aroſe from no 
other motive than, that I conſidered his bold 
and poſitive aſſertions as alluſive only to the 
weakneſs, obſtinacy, and ignorance of the 
whole body of the brewers at large; and as a 
reproach caſt on them. 

We muſt not omit taking ſome notice of 
his few obſervations; but to comment on the 


whole, would be unneceſſary, as they would 


appear unintereſting. It begins with deſerib- 
ing the uſe of the thermometer ; ** ſuch as 


for the liquor at maſhing heat of the taps, 


* (which from the preſent method of brewing 
is highly requiſite)” he obſerves, ** and to 
judge with the greateſt exactneſs what heat 


your liquors are at in the tubs, and when fit 


* to let into the tun,” (what the tubs mean I 
know not) ** to calculate heats that are requi- 
* ſite, and to make proper allowance for 


* the 9 of weather that may ſuddenly 
«6 happen 


( 


288 happen. In ſummer be rather cooler chan 
the ſtated point; in winter let off at one | 


_ degree of heat higher than the ſtandard — 


«© pay every attention to your inſtrument 
* while in. the tun ; and when the fermenta- 


* K 


" tion is come forward, ſtop, if poſſible, as 


«© ſoon as you arrive at your vinous ſtate ; for 


approaching one degree only towards the 


«-acidous, vaſt quantities of fixed' air and 
* ſtrength fly off — great care ought to be 
taken, or the whole of the brewing will be 


*M materially injured, Cc.” | 


We learn from this obſervation, that vinous 
fermentation is to be but of very ſhort conti- 
nuance, to be ſtopt as ſoon as we arrive at it; 
but I have experienced that in ſome inſtances 
it was neceſſary to be continued four or five 
days. My reader will, I hope, not forget one 


degree of heat to be uſed higher for the winter 
than for the ſummer, which it ſeems will do 
for all forts of winter weather, let it be ex- 


tremely mild or extremely cold: a very accu- 


rate nn, ; 


. The uſe of the r is now ſo uni- 
* 3 85 verlally 
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he yerfally nderinad amongſt brewers, "aw, | 
„it will be Pre for me to ſay one | 


. word on the ſubject.“ This is the firſt com- 
pliment paid to the brewers? underſtanding.. D 


„Water is a ſubject of great utility, as no 


«« brewer can be a proper judge of what he is 
about, without knowing its valuable quali- 


« ties. We are inſtructed to chuſe it ſoft and 


<<, pure, _ is known by its want of 


or gravity.” 


Mr. Long muſt excuſe me for remarking 
that this obſervation is not without exception ; 


for Mr. Boyle remarks, that he has found, by 


weighing hydroſtatically, water impregnated- 


with iron, that it was not much heavier than 
common water. See BOYLE ON i GEMS: 


[1 


After a variety of „ * on was. | 


he holds out conſolation to the London : 


brewers for the purity of their waters, whoſe | 


ſource, or rivulcts, it ſeems are tolerably pure; 


this muſt certainly be matter of great comfort 
to ſuch who have ridiculouſly. imagined the 


Thames to be the ſource or receptacle of every 
Py _ 3 is now brought 
{ $5 for- 


LY 
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formats. and ſome. of its eminent Sie 
deſcribed, « for aſcertaining the quantity of. 
* fermentable matter or parts depoſited i in the 
* worts from the malt and hops.” 


+ 1 was but natural we ſhould expect Mr. 
Long, who is ſo great an adept in ſtating of 
profit and loſs, would have informed us, what 
the extent of thoſe advantages that have re- 
ſulted from the uſe of the hydrometer, under 
Mr. Long's immediate notice, have been; 
in pointing out the difference that has been 
found in the goodneſs of one malt over that of an- 
other; which difference I could have informed 
him; and can now prove by the journals of 
my brewings at the Hartſhorn in the year 1781, 
from ſome malts which I found in ſtore, com- 
pared withothers, bought under my own inſpec- 
tion, that the former were deficient to the 
alarming amount of more than 30 percent. to the 
latter; and that from this diſcovery, had I 
time, while employed, I intended to have 
laid down a ſure-and infallible rule for the pur- 
chaſing of all malts in future, by which it | 
would be impoſſible the public ſhould have 
been ſo much impoſed on as before; for the 
| real 


1 


4 a at being informed of their being in 


(%) 


red} value could at all times be found, if re- 
quired, to à penny a quarter in one parcel of 
malt above that of another: thus an uniform 
quality would or might ever be found in the 
beer. | . 

I believe Mr. Long was not informed, at 
the time he wrote the above account of the 
hydrometer, that its offices not only extend 
to the aſcertaining of the gravity of worts, but 
alſo to that of regulating their fermentation ; 
thereby pointing to the proper period or cri- 


ſis for cleanſing at all times of the year. 


The next obſervation has en to evapo- 
ration. 


The brewer will be n to obſerve 
*« that the greater the gravity of his worts, 


the leſs they will evaporate in boiling ; and 


the lighter the gravity, the ſooner they fly off. 


This is comfortable news to thoſe who 
ſhall be found obſtinate enough to conti- 


nue in their old erroneous practice of boiling 


the worts ; for as the firſt we ſuſpect have the 
greateſt ſhare of all the finer eſſences, both of 
the malt and hop, we certainly muſt receive 


leſs 


( um ) 

leſs danger of evaporating by that means. If 
this theory does not quite agree with ſome 
former remarks, we will not cavil at. trifles, 
becauſe the whole of it ſeems to look fa- 
vourably towards us. T he next obſervation 
worthy our notice, is a deſcription of the me- 
chanical operations of nature at the commencg- 
ment of fermentation; when it ſeems, _ 

«« The groſs and earthy. particles be- 
„gin to ſubſide, or are thrown off into 
«« yeaſt, and it is then the fixed air expands, 
and takes up its. reſidence, and incorporates 
e with that volatile matter that produces WAR 
Alis called ſtrength or ſpirit.” | 


This definition of the properties of fixed 
air, and the manner of its expanding and com- 
bining with the volatile matter that produces 
what is called ſtrength or ſpirit in ſo haſty a 
manner, is what J did not before conceive; it 
may be all right; if ſo, my notions are all 
n. 5 


The idea that 1 have formed of fixed air and 
its _ is, that it is the grand cementing 


_”m ple 


this principle remains undiſturbed, which is of 


(2) 


principle or bond of union that nature ws) or- 
dained for the conſervation of all natural bo- 
dies, and that nothing can in jure or diſturb 
any of the component parts of a ſubject while 


Itſelf, abſtractedly conſidered, capable of no 
contraction or expanſion. That different bodies 
are found to poſſeſs different degrees or quan- 
tities of it, Doctor Hales has, in his Statical 
Effays, with uncommon pains and addreſs, 
gone into a variety of experiments to prove; 
which in ſome, ſuch as pit-coal, deers-horn, 
and ſome other articles, amount to near one 
fourth part of the whole weight ; but from 
ſuch ſubjects which relate to the preſent ob- 
fervations, he ſtates it, that at the commence- 
ment of fermentation, _ the fixed air begins to 
« quit its hold thereof, and aſſumes an elaſtic 
form, and that this tranſmutation continues 
as long as any of the parts remain to be acted 
* on; and, when that, which with the reſt 
of the conſtituent principles of the ſubject, 
have been wholly attenuated and decom- 
*© poſed, it again concurs in the new arrangment 
and combination; whereby that air, or at leaſt 
great part of it which was at firſt dormant 
2 


— 


* in } 
in a fixed ſtate, was awakened and brought 
into an elaſtic one, is now, great part of it, 
to be abſorbed again, and takes its reſidence 
«« as before; and on the quantity ſo abſorbed 
and retained, depends the n of the 


1 „Whole. 


This is agreeable, in ſome meaſure, to Mr. 
Long's theory ; but the idea of expanſion 
will not in a chymical light be conſidered as 
applicable to fixed air. We are next admo- 
niſhed to admit as little of the external air as 
poſlible ; ** for as all beers are more or leſs 
«. impregnated with fixed air or gas, the loſing 
any part thereof is loſing ſomething eſſential, 
if not ſtrength and flavour; for it is by ad- 

«© mitting that to eſcape, your drink is more 
liable to become infipid ; that beers in ge- 
«© neral do not turn vapid in warm weather, by 
«© imbibing the external zir, but * ferment- 


ing too treely.” 


I am not quite clear as to what Mr. Long 
means by the laſt two remarks. In the firſt 
he aſſerts, that as all beers are more or lcſs 
impregnated with fixed air or gas, the loſing 

Rn.” . 
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any part thereof, is loſing ſomething eſſential, 
&c. &c. Then cloſe on this remark comes 
another contradicting it (at leaſt it appears ſo 
to me); for it ſays, that beers in general do 
not turn vapid in warm weather, by imbibing 
the external air, but by fermenting too freely. 
If theſe are really his ſentiments I ſhall take 
the liberty of differing from him; I ſhall, in 
the firſt place, beg leave to ſtate to him my 
opinion of beers in general, with reſpec to the 
dominion and power that fermentation has 
over them. I cannot but conſider, that as at 
the very inſtant every ſpecies of malt liquor is 
brought into the working tun, and the yeaſt 
applied to it, that it, at that inſtant, becomes 
the ſubject of fermentation, and continues ſo 
to be, as long as any of the characteriſtical 
qualities, for which any beers are eſteemed, 
are found remaining in fuch beer. What 


have experience proved to us? and what 


noble purpoſes have ſhe accompliſhed ? 
we firſt find her engaged in breaking down, 
or volatilizing the groſs particles of the 
eſſential qualities of the malt and alſo the hop 
waich muſt be ſufficiently commutated pre- 
vious to the extricating, or ſetting at liberty, 

thoſe 


TE 


thoſe properties-reſident in the ſubject, which 
with the fixed air are concerned in the bring- 


ing forth thoſe ſpirituous or inebriating qua- 
lities which they are ſeverally found more or 
leſs to poſſeſs; and allo preparatory to that 


complete or perfect union, finally to be accom- 


pliſhed with the qualities of the malt and hop: 
here it is obſervable that beers of light quality 
or thin bodies, by being leſs loaded with, or 
having leſs matter to be acted on, are ſooneſt 
brought to that period or criſis, when the in- 
terference of art is become neceſſary for a par- 
tial check being given to the further progreſs 


of fermentation in the tun; which, but for 


ſuch interference, might exceed the bounds or 


limits of a vinous fermentation; but being di- 
vided into ſmaller portions by cleanſing the 
power and ſtimulous of the accumulated quan- 
tity of the yeaſt, is not only enervated, but by a 
regular attention to filling the caſks, wholly 
brought away. Now on a review of the ſub- 
ject brought to this period, we are compelled 
to believe it a progreſſive work: the leaſt tu- 
mult or violence ſuffered, is an injury not to 
be repaired; for while fermenting in the tun, 
a too great intercourſe with the external air 


Q 2 | would 


| 
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ne 
would occaſion a diſperſion or carrying off of 
a great portion of that air which is continually 
changing from a fixed ſtate in the ſubject to 
an elaſtic form when detached from it, over 
which it hovers for a conſiderable diſtance 
above the face of the tun or beer; waiting, 
as it were, to be readmitted as a component 
part or principle in the new-formed body in a 
fixed ſtate, leading back with it a conſiderable 
portion of the new-formed or generated ſpirit. 
Now if this theory be admitted, we muſt of 
neceſſity admit that the agency of fermentation 
is ſtill exerted in the further generation of ſpirit 
in the beer while in the caſk or cellar; and 
that the leſs any caſk or cellar is expoſed to 
the influence of the air, or the viciſſitude of the 
ſeaſons, the more ſpirituous will ſuch. beer 
prove, and the more permanent or durable in 
its qualities. To this, I think, muſt be attri- 
buted the vaſt difference there is found in beers 
that have been kept for a long while in bottles, 
which are known to poſſeſs a much greater 
portion of ſpirit, and briſkneſs of flavour, than 
beer originally of the ſame ſtrength would have 
in caſks, the bottles'being impervious to the 
air; which the beſt caſks, and with the beſt 


( a7) 
mode of preſervation or ſituation are not; and 
to this alſo muſt be owing the very great ad- 
vantages in point of ſtrength, that are known 
to reſult from ſtoring, beer in large caſks, which 
the larger they are the leſs nn of ſur- 
face is 2 to the air. | | 


We alſo find that ſpirit of wine; and every 
ſpecies of ſpirit, are in one continued ſtate of 


_ diflipation, or flying off in the air, and the 


greater in proportion to their purity ; and from 
analogy of reaſoning we muſt conclude, that 
all kinds of beer which poſſeſs more or lefs 
ſpirit, muſt ſuffer from the ſame cauſe; the ſen- 
fible diminution of it may not in every in- 
Nance. be perceptible, but that vapid infipi- 
dity, alluded to _ Mr. _ is . 
| i 8 | 


We are next led to that e which 
the working brewer has experienced in his 
practice, by not being able to account to him- 
ſelf why two brewings of the ſame materials, 
ſhould be ſo very different in their quality, 
which it ſeems might be eaſily prevented; for 
Mr. Long looks upon it, that by ſending 


** ur 
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our worts perfectly ſound to the tun, is a 
«« oreat forerunner to a compleat vinous fer- 
% mentation, which ſeldom failed of produc- 
ing beer of flavour, tranſparency, and 
e ſtrength, in exact proportion to the ſac- 
* charine matter depoſited in the wort; and 
proceeding with his obſervations on this 
very intereſting part of the buſineſs, he comes 
to aver it as a fact, that common ale, 
*« whoſe gravity does not exceed 26lb. per 
barrel, produced from a good fermentation, 
vill give a greater quantity of pure ſpirit by 
« diſtillation, than can poſſibly be obtained 
from the ſame quantity of beer or ale, whoſe 
«« ſpecific gravity is 46Ib. per barrel, and the 
i fermentation was incomplete; and hence it 

follows, that the hitting the criſis with 

« exactneſs gives every good, and the miſſing 
* of it cauſes the want of every pleaſing qua- 


_ ** lity beers made of malt ought to poſſeſs.” 


Was I honoured with Mr. Long's friend- 
ſhip, I ſhould have aſked him if he had ever 
taſted of the Briſtol ale, which in point of gra- 
vity, does not differ.greatly from his firſt ſtate- 
ment of 261b. per barrel, or of the Burton, 

which 


{  } 


which greatly exceeds that of 46ʃb. per barrel ; 
neither of which arg known to be deſtitute of 


early fineneſs, or rich flavour; and if the teſt 


of diſtillation, was adverted to, to decide of the 
quantum of pure ſpirit found in each, at the 
time of cleanfing, it would furniſh us with very 
little information, concerning the hitting the 
criſis with that exactneſs, which by his ac- 
count is the only poſſible means for obtaining 
the above end, fineneſs of flavour, &c. for we 
ſhould find that porter, which is of leſs gravity 
than either of the two ales alluded to, would 
afford more ſpirit than either, if properly fer- 
mented at the time of cleanſing; from hence we 
infer that beers, ales, or all and every different 
kinds of malt liquors, as they have their dif- 


ferent excellencies, or diſtinct qualities, for 


| Which they are eſteemed, have their different 


and diſtinct criſiſſes; for that criſis, which 
would be neceſſary for porter, would be de- 
ſtructive to the qualities of either the Briſtol, 
or Burton ale, and vice verſa; and as, in animal 
magnetiſm, on the knowing how to bring 
every patient, be they ever ſo numerous, with 
all their maladies and complaints, be they 


ever ſo differing and * to a proper 
cxiſis, 
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criſis, depend the eradicating of thoſe mala- 
dies; ſoin the noble art of brewing: that pro- 
feſſor who can conduct his proceſſes with ſuch 
a vaſt variety of evils and difficulties that ſtand 
oppoſed to a ſucceſsful and uniform practice 
for every ſpecies of malt liquor, and hit every 
crifis properly, will deſervedly procure to 
himſelf the character of an able and judicious 
workman, that need not be aſhamed to mu an 
account of himſelf. 


I wiſh not to be underſtood by my alluſions, 


to what is called the crifis in animal magne- 


tiſm, that I conſider the term as not ftrictly 
applicable to Mr. Long's ſubject ;- for in my 
opinion, doctor Johnſon himſelf, were he liv 


ing, could not produce one more ſo, and I be- 


lieve moſt of my readers will be of the ſame 
opinion when they read his next obſervation, 
and compare it with a preceding one. 
hope (ſays Mr. Long) that it is not univer- 
« fally underſtood, that it is the ſtrength of 
the malt alone that has that intoxicating - 
„ power. It may be depended on, that the 
** ſaccharine quality of the malt is aſſiſted by 
* powerful agents, ſuch as attenuation, and 

fixed 
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« fixed air. which are the concomitants of a 


complete vinous fermentation.” 291 


Now, my gentle readers, attend to the criſis * 
of the whole matter, for we are nearly at the 
end of the ſtory. We have been conducted 
through a long and tedious Journey ; our 
guide has not failed to warn us of mm 
difficulties arid dangers that have lain in our 
way; but he has not been very ſucceſsful in 


his endeavours to make his remarks clearly 


underſtood, which probably might be owing ** 
to our not being more acquainted with cri- 


ſiſſes or critical. ſubjects. 


It is but a little that we have paſſed ſince we 


vuere told that the ſtrength of malt liquors, by 
a well-conducted fermentation, - was in exact 


proportion to the quantity of faccharine mat= 
ter depoſited in the worts ; but we are no- 


told that it is not on the qualities of the malt 


alone we are to rely for ſtrength e or the intoxi- | 


* kk 
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cating power. 


Attenuation > it ſeems, and fixed air, are to 


| * taken i into the account now; I confeſs, Mr. 
Long, by this laſt remark, has nearly ſtruck 


up be maln, 4 this er reced manceuvre has 
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Jeft me ſcarcely a leg to ſtand on; his holding 
back theſe ſentiments till the laft, as a kind of 
corps. de: reſerve, has poured 
into my ſyſtem, ſo as to ng whikes 
nor can I by any. means rally my forces again- 
to renew the action, without going again over 
the ground already traverſed ; which Iſuſpeck 
my reader will have very little inclination to- 
accompany me in. I ſhall content myſelf in 
juſt barely ſtating, that I conſidered attenuation. 
and fixed air not in the light of auxiliary for- 
ces, but as detached from (by the agency of 
fermentation) the grand body, the ſarcharine 
quality of the malt; and that the greater the 
quantity that any wort was found to poſſeſs of 
this ſaccharine quality, the more fixed air was 
detached from it, in and by that mechanical 
operation of fermentation, called attenuation # 
and that conſequently the greater portion, of 
ſpirit or ſtrength muſt ultimately be generated. 

Two ſhort obſeryatians mare will cloſe the 
whole; and they come in that plain and un- 
diſguiſed" form, that we cannot but felicitate 
- ourſelves on the idea of being made ſenſi. 
ble of the truth of this, They are as follow: 

** That let our Worts poſſeſs what gravity 
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or fermentable matter we pleaſe, they are 
* not in a ſtate of giving the leaſt particle of 
2 ſpirit by diſtillation, until they undergo a 
 ** certain degree of fermentation, All fer- 

** mented fluids, when heated; will give their 
« ſpirit in a greater mw than their aqueous 
parts.” 

There, M r. Brewer or Mr. Malt-diſtiler. 
look at the vaſt importance of theſe two laſt 
obſervations; dwell on the ſubject, and make 
it your conſtant endeayour to derive every poſ- 
ſible advantage which ſuch diſcoveries are ca- 
pable of yielding: there can be not the leaſt = 
occaſion for commenting thereon, but to la- 

ment that the ignorance and ſtupidity of our 
| natures ſhould have prevented our being ac- 
quainted with ſuch truths before. | 

If my reader be not too much out of pati- 
ence with the tediouſneſs of the preceding re- 
marks, I will conelude the whole by a conciſe 
review of the ſubject, in which I ſhall endea- 

vour to treat it with that degree of ſeriouſneſs, 

which its importance claims, and which I fear 

I may be charged with not having ſufficiently 

obſerved in the foregoing pages; over which 

let a veil be now drawn, ſo far however as 

they have reſpe& to the contention betta 
| R 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Long and myſelf; let him and me, as be- 
come men, with all mildneſs and tranqui- 


lity, await the deciſion of our reſpective opini- 


ons; which time and experience will not fail 


of making, and that in the moſt unequivocal 


and impartial manner; let us as lovers of ſci- 
ence, and admirers of the arts, endeavour to 


cultivate that liberality of ſentiment, which 
have ever marked the characters of the wiſeſt 


and beſt men in all ages and countries, which 


invariably inclined them on all occaſions, to 


rejoice at hearing of the advancement of know- 
ledge by whatever means; who have ever been 
found more ready to aſcribe merit to others 
than themſelves ; the extent of whoſe judg- 


ment, and the meaſure of their underſtanding, 


have been learned more from what they have 


done, than from what they have ſaid. 


Subtilty of wit have no place with ſuch ; 
the ſimplicity of experiment, or rather the 


grave documents of experience, is of far greater 


value in their eſtimation, than the moſt acute 
reaſoning, or refined ſpeculation; ever cautious, 
doubtful, and ſlow in aſſenting, moderate and 
tender in diſſenting; nor do theſe amiable cha- 
racters adagn here and there one only, but the 
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whole ſcientific family i in all parts of the 
id. 
Who but muſt *. 0 the pleaſin g 
and aſtoniſhing influence it has over the pre- 
judice, pride, and the enmity that has been 
Found ſubſiſting amongſt mankind ; of what 
body or ſociety can it be ſaid as of the true 
legitimate ſons of philoſophy, with whom no 
diſtinctions of rank, birth, or fortune, no dif- 
ferences of political, or religious ſentiments, 
will ſtand as a bar to the moſt diſintereſted 
and cordial friendſhip. The whole of ſuch 
of every nation are urged, as it were, by an 
irreſiſtible impulſe, to form themſelves into 
one ſocial family or republic; if any have, by 
dint of artifice, crept in amongſt them, deſti- 

tute of the above qualifications, who have been 
found to be under the dominion of a proud 
ſelf- opinionated ſpirit, fond, on all occaſions, 
of emblazening his own judgment, at the ex- 
pence of depreciating others ; the reputation of 
ſuch has hardly ever been known to riſe even 
to a ſtate of mediocrity. It is therefore a kind 
of profanation for any to obtrude themſelves 
on the learned world, who donot firſt imparti- 
ally examine themſelves with reſpect to the 
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ſaid chatacters; for whatever effects might 
be produced by the force of eloquence, in 


writing or ſpeaking on thenninds of our fellow- 


creatures, nothing but ſterling truth, and in- 


flexible facts. will ferye us in the day of trial. 
If experience be not the foundation of any 


thing « offered as a ſyſtem ; we ſurely have but 


| Iittle reaſon to flatter ourſelves with any. mY 
leſs an 3 


4 That folly will the SO work PIR 
And mock our fi uluien laboure with diſgrace,” 


On a review of the ſubject, I hope it will 
appear I have omitted nothing that would 
throw the leaſt favourable light on Mr. 
Long s ſyſtem at large, or any of its parts: 
am free to confeſs what I felt on reading his 
preliminary addreſs; my mind went with him 


for a conſiderable time, and it was with reluct- 


ance that I found myſelf compelled to differ 


from him, not from him alone, but by his 
account from every one elſe that have been 


made acquainted with his principles; · all hav- 
* ing allowed the ſuperiority of his ſyſtem over 
that now in uſe.” I have with the moſt unpre- 
judiced attention conſidered the whole, and lain 
as it were a kind of conſtraint on myſelf, and 
endeavoured 
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exdeavouredtobUidhcthar if everybody” $ juag⸗ 
ment on this ſubject differed from mine. 
there was danger” that mine might be formed 
on erroneous principles; and the better to ſet 
my mind right in this reſpect, 1 have called 
in the ſentiments of others on ſome particular 
parts; and have to remark, that they as 
well as myſelf, look on the whole as fraught 


with extreme danger as to the quality of the 
beer; and appears to have no one advantage to 


recommend it, even ſuppoſing ĩt were practi- 


cable to carry every part into execution. 


Diſpatch is often of great conſequence _ 
in his majeſty's buſineſs; and ſurely it 


can never be admitted that any part of Mr. 


Long's mode or ſyſtem, will come in for a+ 
preference on that account; the ſending ſo large 
a quantity of wort from the cock of the math 


tun, through the refrigerator, and ſetting aſide 


the uſe of the underback, muſt neceſſacily ... 
take up a vaſt deal of time, more than the pre- 
ſent mode, and call for a large quantity of 


water. The manner of making the extract 
from the hops, has nothing to recom- 


mend it; but on the contrary, I ſuſpe& that | 


a very material injury will reſult therefrom 
to the flavour. The boiling the wort, only 


is 
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15 or 20 minutes, can, in no inſtance be 
deemed a ſufficient time for ſeparating from 
it that groſs foul matter with which it is 
known to abound, and which boiling has. 
a tendency to ſeparate; thereby rendering the 
wort better prepared for a more intimate ſepa- 
ration of its parts by fermentation. Cooling by 
- refrigeration, I diſapprove of, principally from 
an idea that the worts paſſing through ſo great 
a length of pipe, aid in f fonl a tate, cannot 
but be materially injured. | 
Mr. Long s ideas of 128 from the quality 2 
of the malt, by preventing the evaporation 
either in boiling, or cooling, are in my opi- 
nion ill founded, which my reader will readily 
admit, if he will be at the pains of making 
the experiment alluded to in page 29, which 
experiment might be ſaid ina great meaſure to 
correſpond with that made with a decoction 
of hops page $1; but notwithſtanding the ex- 
periment with the hops ſeems to leave no 
room to doubt of a loſs on that account, I 
_ confeſs myſelf to be not quite ſatisfied thereon, 
and ſhall ever be jealous of ſome trifling loſs, _ 
and will endeavour to uſe every rational means 
to prevent it. 
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